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For Pies Like the Name 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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ABA REPORT—Highlights of the 
various sessions at the American 
Bakers Assn. convention, salient ad- 
dresses by key speakers, photo- 
graphs and new officers elected 
appear in this issue 


Pages 6, 7, 10 


FLOUR MARKETS—Buying in fairly 
heavy volume and involving both 
springs and hard winter wheat 
types kept the markets lively 
throughout most of the period. It 
subsided Oct. 30, however, leaving 
a void in which domestic flour 
prices began to move upward again 
because of wheat market pressures 


Page 8 


BAKING'S FUTURE—An address by 
John E. Lange, general manager of 
the American Bakers Cooperative, 
Inc., on the basic outlook which 
wholesale bakers must adopt if they 
are to improve their market position 
in the years ahead 

Page 12 


SWEETGOODS—A paper on recent 
developments in sweetgoods icings, 
presented before the recent meet- 
ing of the Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh 

Page 18 


WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps ‘is being 
made available to millers and bak- 
ers all the time, designed to make 
their work easier, their production 
costs lower and profits higher. A 
coupon is easily detached to aid 
readers in learning about items of 
value to their own businesses 


Page 32 


SALES RECORD—An increase in 
net sales of $1,272,179 for the 
fiscal year ending June 27, 1959, 
was reported by Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc. Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president, who made the re- 
port, said the total net sales of 
$71,204,087 established a record 
high level 
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ARTHUR VOS, uk. NEw Wretail Bakers’ Directors Plan 
Future Activity Programs 


CHAIRMAN OF AIB 


CHICAGO—Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, who since 
1952 has served on the board of di- 
rectors of the American Institute of 
Baking, was elected to the AIB chair- 
manship at the annual meeting held 
Oct. 19 in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting here of the American 
Bakers Assn. He succeeds to the of- 
fice left vacant through the election 
of Louis E. Caster to the chairman- 
ship of ABA. (See page 7.) 





Robert A. Laughlin, 
Father of Baking 


Executive, Dies 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. — Robert A. 
Laughlin, 82, former bakery manager 
for the Continental Baking Co., died 
Oct. 28, at Tarrytown Hall. Services 
were held the following day in Tarry- 
town. 

Mr. Laughlin, the father of R. 
Newton Laughlin, Continental presi- 
dent, was born in western Grundy 
County, Ill. While an employee of the 
Milwaukee Railroad in Kansas City, 
he became a friend of M. Lee Mar- 
shall, then an executive with the 
Campbell Baking Co., who persuaded 
him to enter the baking business as 
manager of the Campbell bakery in 
St. Joseph, Mo., a post he assumed 
in 1919. 

The Campbell firm was one of the 
baking concerns which merged with 
Continental Baking Co. in 1925, and 
in September of that year Mr. Laugh- 
lin became manager of Continental’s 
Omaha bakery, retaining that posi- 
tion until he retired in 1946. 

Following the death of his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Ellen (Keefner) Laughlin, 
he resided in San Bernardino, Cal. He 
came to Tarrytown two years ago. 

He is survived by a brother, Clin- 
ton J. Laughlin, of Los Angeles; a 
sister, Mrs. Connie Le Marre of Bal- 
boa, Cal., his son, R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, and three grandchildren. 


CHICAGO—The board of direc- 
tors of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America developed plans for 
the future activities of the group 
during two days of intensive ses- 
sions recently. The board meeting 
was preceded by separate sessions 
of 12 different ARBA commit- 
tees. The separate committee 
meetings to develop plans and rec- 
ommendations for action during 
the board sessions were inaugurated 
last year by past president Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bakeries, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., to streamline pro- 
cedure at the board meetings. 


L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., president of ARBA, 
presided at the first session of the di- 
rectors which heard reports from the 
budget and finance committees. A 
building project was discussed and 
referred to a special committee to be 
appointed. However, it was reported 
that this problem is not urgent as the 
present quarters have been leased for 
a three-year period. 

The board agreed to repeat the 
recommendation made at last year’s 
Washington convention for the adop- 
tion of a statement of policy putting 
the association on record regarding 
its goals in relation to government 
legislation for the ensuing year. Dur- 
ing this discussion it was decided that 
the association indicate its views re- 
garding a new standard for whipped 
cream and the problems in labelling 
as “chocolate flavored” if not all 
chocolate liquor is used in baked 
foods now containing both chocolate 
liquor and cocoa. 


A report was presented on progress 
for the 1960 National Retail Bakers 
Week April 18-30, 1960. Gordon Nash, 
Priscilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, 
chairman of the committee, was sup- 
ported in his remarks by co-chairman 
Jack Eagen, Procter & Gamble Co., 
and past president Walter Schu- 
chardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. 





Smith’s Colonial Baking Company Opens 


Million-Dollar Plant in 


WASHINGTON—The new mil- 
lion-dollar Silver Spring plant of 
Smith’s Colonial Baking Co., built 
on the site of the firm’s former 
pliant which burned earlier this 
year, is now in operation. 


The firm, a division of Mrs. Smith’s 
Fie Co., Pottstown, Pa., serves Safe- 
way Stores, restaurants and other 
retail outlets in the Washington area. 


The 26,000 sq. ft. plant produces 
36 varieties of ready-to-eat pies, and 
10 kinds of doughnuts in addition to 
a number of varieties of cakes and 
pastries. Newly installed automatic 
conveyor-type ovens can bake up to 
3,600 pies per hour, it is reported. 

Albert E. Fausak, general manager 
of Mrs. Smith’s Colonial Baking Co. 
here, revealed that there was virtu- 
ally no interruption in service after 
the devastating fire of last March. 
Baked products were transported by 
air-conditioned or refrigerated vans 
from branch plants in Philadelphia, 
York and Pottstown, Pa. Pies were 
taken from these branch plants and 
rushed to Silver Spring each night 
while operations were suspended. The 
pies arrived in time each morning to 
be sent out to stores and restaurants 
throughout the Washington area. 


Washington Area 


Customers of Mrs. Smith’s Colonial 
Baking Company are served by a 
fleet of 32 trucks headquartering at 
the Silver Spring plant. Production 
supervision at the bakery is in the 
hands of James McConville. 

Basic formulas for Mrs. Smith’s 
pies are worked out at the home 
plant, in Pottstown. As a daily rou- 
tine, according to Mr. Fausak, sam- 
ples of products from the Silver 
Spring bakery are rushed to Potts- 
town for testing in the company’s 
kitchen laboratory there. 

The new _ thermostatically  con- 
trolled ovens turn out an average 
fruit pie in 32 minutes baking time, 


but some varieties require longer 
Oven exposure. Mrs. Smith’s old- 
fashioned apple pie, for instance, 


takes one hour to bake, he stated. 
Mrs. Smith is the mother of the 
pie company’s president, Robert P. 
Smith. The plant in Silver Spring 
was established in 1953, at the time 
old Colonial Baking Co., at the 
same location, was taken over. 
Albert Fausak, who has been with 
the firm for more than 17 years, for- 
merly owned his own bakeries in 
Hudson County, New Jersey, and 
was previously associated with Lever 
Brothers Corp., New York City. 


Louis, Mo. Mr. Eagen showed colored 
slides of the products that have been 
developed for the 1960 features and 
the NRBW committee offered some 
new names for these products. 

Little Miss Muffin 

Mr. Eagen also reported that there 
will be more complete instructions 
sent to local associations for the han- 
dling of the Little Miss Muffin com- 
petition, now definitely considered a 
part and parcel of the NRBW promo- 
tion. A poll was taken of the directors 
and it was evident that there will be 
a greater number of entries for the 
final selection of a national Miss 
Muffin at the Milwaukee convention 
May 22-25. 

Membership, an important phase of 
ARBA operations, received consider- 
able attention. It was announced that 
Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. 
Paul, Minn., will serve as the general 
for the western section of the coun- 
try and R. F. Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man’s Bakery, Millvale, Pa., ARBA 
director, has been named general for 
the east. As the contest is lined up 
there will be captains working under 
these generals in an effort to increase 
the total membership roll of ARBA 
between now and the Milwaukee con- 
vention. 

On the subject of allied associate 
membership, Mr. Baker, chairman of 
this committee, reviewed the possi- 
bilities of adding to the list and a 
definite plan will be developed for 
greater participation by allied com- 
panies in the activities of ARBA. 

Gerry Velzen, Community Bakery, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of 
ARBA’s youth unit, reported that the 
committee would prefer a new name 

(Turn to ARBA PLANS, page 52) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stock Split Approved 
For Standard Brands 


NEW YORK — Stockholders of 
Standard Brands, Inc., have approved 
a two-for-one split of the company’s 
common stock and an increase in the 
number of authorized shares from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 shares. 

The company distributed on Nov. 
4, 1959, one additional share for 
each common share held on Oct. 13, 
1959, the effective date of the split. 
There previously were outstanding 3,- 
290,419 shares of Standard Brands 
common, and there are 6,580,838 
shares outstanding following the split. 

Joel S. Mitchell, president, stated 
that the board of directors has no 
present intention of issuing any addi- 
tional authorized but unissued shares, 
which were increased from 1,709,581 
to 3,419,162 as a result of the split. 

In line wth a previous announce- 
ment, Mr. Mitchell said that the di- 
rectors intend to increase the fourth- 
quarter dividend, payable in Decem- 
ber, to 3744¢ on the split shares. This 
increased rate is equivalent to $1.50 
per annum on the split shares, or 
$3 per annum on present shares. The 
current quarterly rate is equivalent 
to $2.60 per annum. 

Mr. Mitchell also told the stock- 
holders that a preliminary estimate 
indicates that net income for the first 
nine months of this year will amount 
to approx‘mately $11,500,000, or $3.33 
a share on present shares. This re- 
presents an increase of 5% over the 
$10,931,000, or $3.17 a share, reported. 
for the first nine months of 1958. 
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The Fundamental Importance of Research 


VER THE YEARS thousands of man hours 
Op iave been devoted to the improvement of 
flour and flour products and not for nothing is 
bread called the staff of life, for it is life itseH. 

The staff upon which the industry leans heavi- 
ly is research because constant product improve- 
ment comes only from the laboratories and test 
shops. And research is divided into many inter- 
locking and interrelated categories. Included is 
market research for only by careful survey and 
investigation can the consumer mind be read, 
interpreted and translated into need fulfillment. 
The statisticians and investigators are an im- 
portant segment of the industry’s progress. 


Equally important are the men who 
work in the laboratories—the chemists, the 
biologists, the physicists—for they are re- 
sponsible for vital components of the whole. 
Besides probing for new products and new 
ways to use flour, every miller, large and 
small, constantly tests—or researches if you 
wish—his product to insure that the desired 
standard is being maintained. The bakers 
do likewise. 


Also active in the field of research are the 
allied tradesmen, the men who provide the vital 
secondary ingredients that help make a better 
and more nutritious product. Also in this category 
are the suppliers of machinery and equipment for 
they, too, are constantly researching their 
products. 

Flour and baked foods have undergone radical 
changes, with constantly improving quality the 
end aim and results. 


With the present state of flour milling 
and baking technology, bread has reached 
a high standard of perfection. True, there 
are critics of the soft, pappy breads so com- 
mon in the eastern and middle western 
parts of the U.S., but there must be con- 
sumer demand for them or they would not 


The Late Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 4 


A MAN IS KNOWN by the company he keeps 
and the late Wayne G. Martin, Jr., kept very 
good company indeed. He was known, liked and 
respected by millers, flour distributors and bakers 
across the nation, but his main interest lay in 
the east, or in that part of the country east and 
south of Chicago across to the Atlantic. 

His passing at the comparatively early age of 
61, after being dogged by ill health for some years, 
is all the more lamentable because in the past 
few months he had been showing much of his old 
vigor. Coinciding with his retirement as a vice 
president of The Miller Publishing Company in 
1954 was a warning from his doctors to take 
things easier. But as his health improved, so did 
his determination to be of service to his com- 
munity. That desire was fulfilled through the work 
he has done for the Greenwich Chamber of Com- 
merce. In recent months, he had resumed his writ- 
ing activities for The Baker and many readers 
commented with pleasure at the reappearance of 
his name as the author of columns or flour dis- 


sell. Yet in some parts of the country, 
notably California and in the Pacific North- 
west, hard, crusty French-type breads are 
enjoying a vogue which should command 
the attention of bakers in other parts of 
the country who are desirous of stimulating 
consumer desire. 


The work done in the research departments 
of the industry has brought forth new products 
and brought new usefulness for the end product 
of wheat in the past few years. They are the 
so-called convenience foods, and an important 
piece of market research just published confirms 
the fact that a greater percentage of younger 
women use prepared cake mixes, instant frosting 
and pie crust mixes than do older women. Young- 
er women are also more likely to be intrigued into 
buying a wider variety of brands. 

While the bakers find the competition of cake 
mixes acutely discomfiting, it is a fact that the 
flour miller and the wheat grower at the start of 
the life cycle, are facing wide, new vistas of 
usage. 

The survey, undertaken by Redbook magazine, 
shows that 57.7% of the women questioned use all 
purpose flour, 71.8% use prepared cake mixes and 
29.4% use regular cake flour. More older women 
mix their own pie crust; more younger women 
use pie crust mix and pie crust stick, with the 
latter leading in popularity. 


The Redbook survey was based on a 
questionnaire mailed to more than 22,000 
readers. Over 6,400 replies, better than a 
29% return, were recovered and tabulations 
released are based on the first 5,300 replies. 


What does this mean for the bakers? It means 
that bakers must more than ever strive to im- 
prove the quality of their products—and the 
variety, too—if they wish to counteract the 
phenomenal growth of the cake mix business, 


Research is as vital to them as it is to the millers. 


tributing and bakery merchandising, two subjects: 


in which he ranked as an expert. 

His service to the trade in various capacities 
is detailed elsewhere in this 
Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New York, put into 


words the value of that service as he opened his | 


presidential year with the National Association of 
Flour Distributors in 1953. Mr. Martin’s health 
made it impossible for him to appear in his role 
as secretary-treasurer of NAFD at the meeting 
and Mr. Lang, referring to this, described Mr. 
Martin as “one of the finest officials any organi- 
zation ever had.” He added: “I cannot let this 
opportunity pass without telling you how grate- 
ful I am that Wayne Martin has decided to re 
main as secretary-treasurer after 22 consecutive 
years of service as an officer of NAFD.” 

It was not to be. Mr. Martin was compelled to 
resign because of his continued disability in the 
following year. And the hopes held out for his 
resurgence to greater activity have faded with 
his passing. But the memory of a devoted worker 
remains. 


issue. Herbert H 
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ABA Speakers Look Sharply at Industry’s Future 


Consultant Sees Decline in 


‘Downtrend’ in Consumption 


Refuted by ABA Speakers 


CHICAGO — Contrary to consis- 
tent reports showing that the per 
capita consumption of bread and 
other yeast-raised baked foods is 
on a steady downward pattern, a 
detailed analysis of the situation 
indicates that the picture is far 
better than some paint it, with fig- 
ures for the first nine months of 
this year showing bread production 
6.5% ahead of 1954 and output for 
the summer months averaging 10% 
above the 1954 level. 


These facts were stressed by speak- 
ers at the recent convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago, 
who described the outlook as “a 
rather good looking picture—a pic- 
ture which shows that the baking 
business has made considerable prog- 
ress through the years.” 

Tracing the production pattern 
through the years, E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
ABA president, using U.S. census re- 
ports, showed that production in 1923 
was nearly 8.5 billion pounds of 
yeast-raised bread. Noting that this 
was a “rather high base to begin 
with,” he pointed out that by 1929 
the figure had increased to 9,864 mil- 
lion pounds. We were set back on our 
heels again in 1933 when tonnage 
was actually 203 million pounds less 
than in 1923. Fortunately, this trend 
did not continue, and by 1937 we 
were up to slightly over 10 billion 
pounds—an all time high as of that 
date, he noted. The year 1939 showed 
only a modest increase, but from 
1939 to 1947 we went up 3,172,000,000 
lb., or slightly over 30%. 

“By 1954, we were up another 
billion pounds, and this year we will 
be a billion pounds over 1954. All 
of these figures are from the USS. 
census report except 1959, which, of 
course, is an estimate,’ explained 
Mr. Kelley. 

“We arrived at the 1959 figure 
by adding 7% to 1954. Our own ton- 
nage chart shows a 64% increase 
for the first six months of 1959 over 
1954, and for the last three months 
these same charts average 10% above 
1954. Obviously, if this trend to- 
wards increased tonnage continues 


for the balance of the year, an esti- 
mated 7% 


increase will be on the 





E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
Reelected ABA President 


conservative side,” he observed. 
Putting this on a per capita con- 
sumption basis, Mr. Kelley stated 
that in 1923 the per capita consump- 
tion of bakers’ bread was 75 lb. a 
year; in 1927, 79 lb., and in 1929, 
81 lb.; during the depression year of 
1933 we went down to 65 lb., but 
by 1938 we were back to 78 lb. In 
1939 it was up to 80 lb. and in 1947 
it reached an all time high of 95 Ib. 
“It would be very nice to report 
that we were holding this all time 
high at 95 Ib. per capita, but the 


figures show that by 1954 we had 
slipped to 91 Ib.,” he said. 


Figures Can Change 

“Without attempting to alibi this 
figure, I feel I should call your at- 
tention to the fact that per capita 
figures can change quite rapidly 
either by an accelerated increase in 
population figures or by a relative- 
ly slow increase in population,” said 
Mr. Kelley. ‘In 1939 our population 
was 131 million, and eight years later 
this had increased by only 12 mil- 
lion. This relatively slow increase, 
plus the 30% increase in tonnage in 
1939, give us a rather high figure 
for this particular year—a figure 
which might well be entirely too high. 

“On the other hand, from 1947 
to 1954, a period of only seven years, 
our population increased by 18 million 
people compared with an increase of 
12 million in the preceding eight 
years. Considering everything, I think 
that our industry is very fortunate 
to have a per capita consumption 
of bakery foods of 91 Ib. a year, and 
as near as we can tell, that is about 
the same for 1959,” he indicated. 

Using figures compiled by the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Mr. 
Kelley noted that in 1929 they showed 
the baking industry as using 90 mil- 
lion cwt. flour. “In 1933, as would 
be expected, this dropped to 85 mil- 
lion, and by 1937 was back to 95 
million. The year 1939 showed some 
improvement when we went to 100 
million ecwt.; in 1947, 141 million; in 
1954, 156 million. The estimate for 
1959 is 166 million cwt. flour used 
by bakers. 

“These figures likewise can be 
shown on a per capita basis by aga‘n 
using a little arithmetic and the cen- 
sus population figures. This shows 
that, on a per capita basis, the bak- 
ing industry used 74 lb. flour in 1929; 
70 tb. in 1933; 74 in 1937; 76 in 1939; 
again an all time high of 98 lb. in 
1947; a drop in 1954 to 96 Ib., and 
an estimated 96 lb. for 1959.” 

Mr. Kelley cited reports of Food 
Field Reporter to indicate dollar 
value of bread and rolls. These re- 
ports showed that the dollar value 
in 1958 increased $270 million over 
1956, a gain of 88% for the two- 
year period. Referring to an ABA 
graph, he noted that the estimate 
for 1959 was $4.368 million, an esti- 
mated increase in dollar volume of 
10% over 1954. 

Cake Volume 

G. Lester Jordan, president of Jor- 
dan Bakers, Inc., Topeka, Kansas, 
in a report of the industry statistics 
committee, referred to the significant 
figures presented by Mr. Kelley and 
noted that “the cake volume sta- 
tistics are showing the usual seasonal 
pattern, with peaks in the late fall 

(Turn to F. B. EVERS, page 10) 


Use of Baked Foods Products 


CHICAGO—The consumption 
pattern of baked foods shows that 
the industry has experienced a 
steady decline and needs detailed 
information about consumer tastes 
and more imagination in produc- 
tion and merchandising if it is to 
survive changing trends and com- 
petitive pressure in the next dec- 
ade. 


This was the critical analysis made 
by John O. Tomb, McKinsey & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, management consult- 
ants, at the wholesale bread branch 
session of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention Oct. 17-21. 

Referring to figures presented by 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., ABA pres- 
ident, at a previous session, he noted 
that all factors considered, these fig- 
ures did not represent a gain but a 
definite loss. 

He based this contention on the 
fact that other staple foods had 
gained far more rapidly in recent 
years. Pointing to the dollar volume 
figures, he stated that on the basis 
of the share of the consumer income 
baked foods had not shown a gain 
but were actually down about 23%, 
as contrasted with other foods. 


Contending that the baking indus- 
try is not holding its own or even 
taking adequate steps to retain the 
position it holds today, he accused 
some in the industry of “downgrad- 
ing quality to meet competitive pres- 
sure and still operate in the black,” 
of having only limited information 
about market needs and potentials 
and practically no factual data about 
some products and showing little evi- 
dence of product innovation “geared 
to known customer needs.” 

This speaker saw management ap- 
proach “stultifying’”’ and the industry 
in a very poor position as compared 
with other “more dynamic” indus- 
tries. He stated that “there seems to 


be little evidence of a planned ap. 
proach to these key problems of 
product modification and innovation,” 
and styled as “non-existent” forward 
planning in a systematic approach to 
profit planning. 

Looking ahead to the ’60’s he saw 
great changes in products and mer. 
chandising techniques in a decade 
that will see higher incomes, im- 
proved standard of living, many new 
products and the probability that 
some of today’s luxuries would be 
comparative staples. 

He further noted that the cost of 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the Chicago 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. was handled by the following 
members of The American Baker 
staff: George W. Potts and Wilfred 
E. Lingren of Minneapolis, and Don 
E. Rogers of Chicago. 


OPP PBPIDPP"PMPPG 


research will go to the $12 billion 
mark with technological develop- 
ment and product growth the “great- 
est in the history of the world,” with 
a “fantastically stepped up array of 
consumer goods and processes.” He 
also noted that the next decade will 
bring growth in population and ex- 
pendable dollars after taxes, and a 
subsequent change in product prefer- 
ence and buying habits which would 
vary by locations. 

Mr. Tomb stated that it is already 
evident that many consumers are 
more than willing to pay premium 
prices for a better product and con- 
tended that this pattern will devel- 
op an even stronger trend in the 
future. He further noted that “the 
man who concentrates entirely on 
today’s needs will not be ready for 
tomorrow’s market.” 


This consultant counselled the bak- 
ers to face up to the realities of a 





ABA PLAQUES—Retiring officers of the American Bakers Assn. were pre 
sented with plaques of appreciation during the annual convention in Chicago 
Left to right are: Harold Fiedler, secretary, who assisted in the presenta 
tions; Sanford V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., retiring 
second vice president; William Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, lows 
ABA chairman, who made the presentations; Russell Duvernoy, Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc., New York, retiring first vice president, and C. J. Burny, Bury 


Bros., Inc., Chicago. 
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changing business environment, get 
all the facts possible related to their 
pusiness and use imagination to 
puild a more distinctive, imaginative 
and upgraded line of baked products. 

He concluded by declaring that the 
salvation of many in the 60’s will be 
the use of imagination in creating 
novel products with consumer ap- 
peal, getting all the facts related to 
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resist changes or new ideas, nor by 
managers who resent constructive 
criticism, nor by managers who want 
to adhere to old customs, outgrown 
habits, leftover traditions or worn- 
out precedents. 

“We must all learn to be as flexible 
as a helicopter in our thoughts and 
as pliable as polyethylene in our ac- 
tions. Progressiveness, profit minded- 


flour is milled until the fermented 
and mixed dough is in the pan,” he 
said. 

Touching on production required 
to justify installation, Mr. Spooner 
stated that at the top of the scale 
are plants producing more than 500,- 
000 lb. weekly and others producing 
as low as 60,000 lb. weekly. 

At the conclusion of the address 


a every facet of the business and mak- ness and aggressiveness do not well three samples of bread were distrib- 
ion.” ing planned, orderly, constructive up from the bottom of any organiza- uted for a taste test by the bakers 
val changes. tion—they must invariably trickle attending the session. All three were 
h to “If soap, cigarettes and automo- down from the top and permeate — in flavor through the proc- 

biles can do it, why can’t bakers take throughout every fiber of an organi- aioe and the ig Ry of the bakers 
saw advantage of greater income through ation. was a — Soar g 
nail up-graded products,” he challenged. In an eight-point approach to in- ee new ilm descri en a Do- 
‘ suring a healthy business he urged — a oe pene t raleng 
cade Plan the Future the bakers to look over every prod- the world premier of the production. 
aa Counsel to the bakers to look ct and service and strive to give Jennings Randolph, U.S. senator 
thet ahead and plan for on future, espe- better value; consider the cost of ev- fr sr Sau poiageoe Ms wages omy 
iw cially in management succession, ery operation, product and service to oe Se See See ie 

was voiced by Yetta Hecht Marks, eliminate waste; build “sell” into ev- sion. In a stirring address he com- 
oa —'s = Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., ery item and make certain that “all mented that “the alert businessman 
3 ristol, Tenn. 


Mrs. Marks called on the bakers 
to take their successors into their 


members of the team fit into a har- 
monious, confident, hard hitting, win- 
ning combination.” 





Louis E. Caster 





G nfidence. ‘‘Let them be aware of 
. die dotelin Of the pant, the mechen- Research and Development TO HEAD ABA—Louis E. Caster, 
cago ics of the present, and the plans for He further counselled the bakers Rockford Colonial: Baking Co., Rock- 
ews the future. Put the major plans down ‘to _ use all the skills and tools of good ford, Ill, was elected to the chair- 
wing in black and white to the end that Management; progress through con- manship of the American Bakers 
aker the best results may be achieved. tinued education of all using re- Assn. during the annual convention 
tires You have no reason to expect the Search and development of new prod- of ABA held in Chicago. Mr. Caster 
~“ future to be any better for your fam- ucts, new markets and new uses, formerly was chairman of the Ameri- 
ily and business than you plan it to and “let’s modernize and automate can Institute of Baking. 
ww be,” she declared. our own bakeries to be able to give 
lion In conclusion she urged the bak- the co phone , soot low- he stated that “whether we consider 
elop- ers to build their business into “a pd ‘cae ee + gs po pony rl the relatively dense volume-sweet 
reat strong organizaticn of department ed oe ood hong a eat ana enjoy loaf market of New England, the ex- 
with heads who have the ability and the @*€ry products galore. tremely soft loaf market of the 
y of know-how to proceed in your absence __ The fast rate of acceptance of con- South, the twist-loaf market of Tex- 
He whether it be temporary or perma- tinuous mixing by the baking indus- ag, or the balloon loaf market of the 
will nent.” try was noted by Thomas F. Spoon- West Coast, many Do-Maker units 
™ In an address captioned “Opera- er, Baker Process Co., division of are meeting these wide varieties of 
aa tion Sick Plant,” Don F. Copell, W. Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, product demands.” 
efer- E. Long Co., Independent Bakers’ N.J., in an address titled “Continu- Mr. Spooner also noted that the 
rould Cooperative, Inc., Chicago, stated OUS Mixing — Your Future Has Ar-  offective use of advertising and pro- 
that “the biggest problem in the bak- Tived. motion programs has enabled bakers 
eady ing industry today is not to cure a Stressing this growth pattern he to realize market gains in bread vol- 
are sickness, but to prevent a disease.” noted that four years ago there were ume of between 10% and 40% with z 
nium “To make your bakery well, if it only 2 operating units, three years some even higher. Arthur Vos, Jr. 
pe is sick now, or healthier if it is well ago 5, two years ago 10, and one He stressed that the continuous y;pw CHAIRMAN—Arthur Wan, Sen 
evel- now, you must continuously add new year ago 21 units in operation. “To- mix system is the “answer to the Macklem Baking Co., Denver, has 
the products, new people, new progress day there are 56 Do-Makers in oper- production man’s dream” because “‘it gusccsiied Lauts ©. Caster, Mostiend 
“the to sustain a healthy growth and stay ation and very shortly this number paces the entire shop smoothly and Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
a alive in ’65,” he asserted. will exceed 70,”’ he said. In a break- regularly,” assures uniformity, re- as chairman of the American Insti- 
, for Referring to a fast changing busi- down of these locations it was indi- sults in operational savings amount- tute of Baking. The vacancy was the 
ness scene and need of progressive cated that 20 states and the District ing to an average of 35¢ ewt. dough result of Mr ates being elected to 
ad management he stated, “The rapid of Columbia and four foreign coun- produced, offers the most sanitary the chairmanship t tee Antes 
of - and violent changes of today cannot  iries are represented. equipment. “Many systems have been 


be successfully met by managers who 
live in the past, or by managers who 





Referring to the adaptability of 
the process to varied requirements, 


under-girded by sound, basic re- 


search from the point where the 


Bakers Assn. Mr. Vos served on the 
board of directors of AIB prior to his 
appointment as chairman. 


is more than mere cost-accountant. 
The effective baker must know more 
than just the problems of producing 
and marketing, for wise decisions in 
business require not only a knowl- 
edge of how to conduct a commer- 
cial transaction, but knowledge of 
personnel relations, of commodity re- 
lations, and of the whole process of 
communication. From this point of 
view, therefore, the modern business- 
man is peculiarly well gifted to con- 
tribute to public affairs.” 

Raleigh A. Yaeck, vice president, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, was named 
1960 chairman of the wholesale 
bread branch. 

Mr. Kelley reappeared at the final 
session of the convention, presenting 
an address captioned “Progress in 
Holding Demand.” In the presenta- 
tion he again stressed that, since 
1954, per capita consumption is 
roughly 26% higher than during the 
30’s. “This is a record of which we 
all can be proud. A gain of 26% in 


Inc., Chicago, second vice president, and Claude Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, secretary- 
treasurer. New ABA officers at the right are, left to 
right: R. Newton Laughlin, Continental Baking Co., Rye, 
N.Y., first vice president; Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit, vice chairman, and Louis E. Caster, Rock- 
ford Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., ABA chairman. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS — New officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry were elected at ABA’s annual convention 
in Chicago. Allied tradesmen, at the left, are, left to right: 
Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, newly elected 
president; J. Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., Balti- 
more, first vice president; Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 


the per capita use of our products 
combined with the greatest increase 
in population this country has ever 
known is a combination which has 
made and can continue to make for 
a very healthy industry,” he de- 
clared. 











Flour Market 
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Bakers Take on New Flour Supplies 


By KEN WAKERSHAUSER 


American Baker Staff 


HE flour market was charac- 
terized by rising prices, a 


steady decline in bakers’ balances and 
an acute tightening of the free mar- 
ket wheat situation during October 
and the opening days of November. 
Bakers showed little inclination to 
replenish their dwindling supplies 
during the greater portion of the 
month, but near the end there was a 
broad burst in buying which resulted 
in the movement of 6 to 8 million 
sacks of flour. 

Bakers and flour millers alike are 
beginning to feel the dual impact of 
a wheat crop sharply shorter than a 
year ago and a steady drain of wheat 
into the government’s loan program. 
Flour and wheat prices were up sub- 
stantially as November opened. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
crop reports continue to forecast a 
total wheat outturn nearly 25% be- 
low last year. The only change in the 
Oct. 1 report from Sept. 1 was a rise 
of 1 million bushels in the spring 
wheat forecast —with total spring 
wheat still well below last year and 
the 10-year average. Bakers who may 
yet find it necessary to buy flour 
within the next few weeks would do 
well to keep these crop forecast fig- 
ures in mind, for they auger strong 
prices rather than any softening of 
the current structure. 


Volume of Sales 
Best Since August 


The large chain and independent 
bakeries, the final days of October, 
found millers of Southwest types will- 
ing to talk business close to price 
levels at which bookings were made 
near the opening of the crop year. 
Most chains, as a result of this, added 
approximately 30 to 60 day supplies 
of hard winter wheat flour, extending 
their holdings to a full 120 days. By 
the time the buying of Southwest 
types was ended Oct. 26, sales were 
being estimated at 4 million to 5 mil- 
lion sacks. 

Within a day or two spring wheat 
bakers became active, building their 
interest to a peak on Oct. 28 and 29, 
after which buying dropped sharply, 
but not until sales climbed beyond 2 
million sacks, with some estimates 
going as high as 2.5 million. 

Indications are now that bakers 
generally have enough flour to last 
until Jan. 1, with some in a comfort- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arnold Bakers Buys 
Land for New Plant 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. — Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., has signed contracts for 
the purchase of approximately 108,000 
sq. ft. of Jand in Port Chester on 
which it intends to construct a new 
plant. The purchase of land, which is 
to be located near the present plant, 
ends two years of uncertainty as to 
whether or not Arnold Bakers would 
remain in Port Chester or move away. 
Plans are to convert the existing 
bread plant into an office, laboratory 
and service building when the new 
structure of 160 by 440 ft. is com- 
pleted. 





able supply position ranging various- 
ly into February and even March. 


Carryover Stocks 
Bearish Factor 


There are bearish overtones to the 
long range picture, however, and in 
trying to chart flour and wheat prices, 
bakers should take these factors into 
consideration. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the near-record amount of 
wheat stored in all positions on Oct. 
1, as reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Stocks amounted to 
2,125 million bushels, the second larg- 
est of record for that date, slightly 
smaller than the record stocks of the 
previous year, but nearly double the 
1959 production. This, of course, re- 
flects the continued large carryover 
of old wheat on July 1. 

The fact that wheat prices have 
been rising to compensate for the 
shortage of free market supplies car- 
ries mixed pressures. At present, the 
rise is giving strength to prices, as 
they reach a value equivalent to the 
government loan price. But if the 
customary pattern is followed, there 
will be an increase in the amount of 
free market wheat available just prior 
to the end of the calendar year as 
growers release supplies to remove 
wheat from their taxable income. 


Wheat Stocks Exert 
Mixed Pressures 


The wheat supply situation is com- 
prised of at least two major factors 
—a record carryover on the one hand 
and a large government loan tieup 
on the other—actually opposing one 
another so far as price pressure is 
concerned. To determine which will 
wield the most pressure on flour and 
wheat prices will require close atten- 
tion to changes in the market situa- 
tion in the months ahead. 

At present, it appears that the 


large amount of wheat placed under 
loan, and thereby removed from the 
market, is somewhat dominant. Prices 
are strong and the trend is upward. 
But the carryover of old wheat looms 
in the background, and will become 
increasingly more important as the 
crop year moves along. 

Although the amount of wheat in- 
volved in the loan program at Sept. 
30, a total of 2347 million bushels, 
was lower than the 382.1 million 
bushels impounded to the correspond- 
ing date a year earlier, it must be 
remembered that the current tie up 
is based on a smaller crop than a 
year ago. This, apparently, is the fac- 
tor causing the current strength of 
wheat and flour prices. 

In fact, the amount of wheat re- 
maining for all purposes from the 
current crop, about 955 million bush- 
els, is barely 1 million bushels above 
estimated requirements for the re- 
mainder of the crop year. This is an- 
other clue to the current strength of 
flour and wheat prices. The obvious 
conclusion is that removal of any 
more wheat by the loan program will 
mean further tightening of supplies. 


Earl Harris, Bakery 
Owner, Dies at 63 


ROGERS, ARK.—Earl Harris, 63, 
owner of the regional Harris Baking 
Co. of Rogers, died recently at Ozark, 
Ark., after suffering a heart attack. 

Mr. Harris, who had been in the 
baking industry most of his life, was 
stricken while returning here from a 
meeting of the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Committee. 

His firm distributes products in 21 
Arkansas counties and into parts of 
adjoining Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Leading product is HBC bread. 

Survivors include the widow, a son, 
a stepdaughter, a brother and a sis- 
ter. 

Burial was held in Rogers. 











... At This Time 


Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Bakers across the country bought little flour during October, preferring, instead, 
to work down old contracts on the one hand, while on the other, holding fast to the 
belief that record wheat supplies would bring down prices to a more satisfactory 
level in the months to come. October was dominated by a continuance of light 
marketings of wheat and firm prices in many areas, although a softer tone was evident 
at the end. As November opened, there were several indications of this change. 
Hard winter wheat flour prices were lower than on Oct. 1. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices in many areas of the Southwest were far enough above net 
loan to draw a little more wheat to market. The greatest pressure on prices, it 
appeared, was the widespread movement of wheat out of storage positions to make 
room for other crops offering a more profitable return. This movement fostered some 
selling of wheat as the period closed. October brought a little more specific 
information about the quantity of wheat from the 1958 Southwest crop ineligible for 
government loan, thereby shedding light on a potentially strong bearish price factor. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture, as of Oct. 1, estimated the total ineligible wheat 
at 400 million bushels, of a total outturn near 1,449 million bushels. Although the 
outlook for absorption of the 1958 crop by export interests was more optimistic than 
a year earlier, the huge size of the total crop—and the ineligible wheat—could only 


be interpreted as bearish. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange; 


Oct. Oct. 
' 30, 
——1959-—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 50% 42% 45'4 451, 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 65% 465% 56% 58! 
SR ee 88'/2 70% 803%, 83° 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 5534 44% 483% 501 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 59% 50% 53% 54 
Crown Zellerbach 
RS: ante vibcase0 or 60% 50% 53% 57% 
Dow Chemical ..... 925% 74% 87% Bhi, 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% 12 12% 12% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 1Ol'Y%2 74% 96%, 109 
Gen. Mills. Inc. .... 37% 302 32% 34 
Merck & Co. ....... 91% 67 74, 74%, 
Monsanto Ch. Co. .. 56% 38% 48% 50% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 56 49% Sie 55% 


wa Meleiaee 1642 145'/2 153 157% 


Pieer, GRes. 2... 43% 30'/2 33% 33% 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 49% 41" 43% 47% 
Procter & Gamble .. 90 744 83", 84 
St. Regis Paper Co... 54% 42% 535% 51 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 75%2 61'%2 70% 70% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 30/2 225% 24'/2 24% 
Victor Ch. Works ... 62'/2 28% 61 40', 
Ward Baking Co. ... (8% 12% 15% 14% 

Pre. Gee asccccs “OR 7% .... Te 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. ..... 50% 42 ce 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... I0I1'A 1071, 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. . 87 87'h 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

errr 88% 9n 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... I4I1'A 144 
i eg. Se 94%, 99% 
Pillsburv Co., $4 Pfd. ......... 91%, 92 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 94 97 
Std. Brands, Inc.. $4.50 Pfd. .. 75!% 74 
eee | eee 94\/4 9A% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pf 87 RI, 


* ae 
Victor Chem. Works. $3.50 Pfd. 76'/2 78, 
West Virainia Pulp & 
a | errs 52 97'h 
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Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchase: 


Oct. Oct 

23, 30 

——1959-———_ 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 

Wagner Baking Co. . 5% 2%2 3% 3% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Surry Biscuit Corp. .....220- 8 8p 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of New York ......... 241, 35 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 73% 76 


CANADIAN STOCKS 





Oct. Oct 

4, & 

—1959. 1959 1959 

High Low Close Clore 

Canada Bread ...... 8.50 400 .... 43 
PE sigs piacere rnreeyd 58 55 ine 
Can. Bakeries ...... 8'/2 4 << an 

Can. Food Prod. 5.00 750 oo aa 

Nanaia onesies Ih Tif, thik 

Re Spb opie ja.6.3-6e oe 42 414 435% 4% 
Catelli Food, A 44 39 29 39 

Paaisieiiceenn a wale 40 54 60 odte 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 10'%, Rg Ri, 1A 

Dever fed. ......... 12734 IN, IMI, 194 
Pc. weawrs seci-ee 91% R% *9 a” 

Gen. Bakerie- ...... 950 700 7.95 7% 
Int. Mig.. Pfd ..... 7” A7 sos 
Weston, G., A ..... AA, 22 ww uh 


ee eae eee 44, 23 ARi/g ANA 
Pie. GUN nn ceess 95 81 *80 82 
*Less than board lot. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Sales Un 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. has renorted net sales of 
$94.726.564 for the 13-week period 
ended Sent. 26. This compares with 
$80.297,045 for the comparable 1958 
period. Net profits hefore taxes 
amounted to $4.320.640 comnre4 
with $4.861.546 the previous vear 7"4 
net profits after taxes $2091.20 


against $2,263.862 in 1958. Earnines 
per share amounted to $1.02 on 1.874- 
556 shares of common stock as com- 
pared with $1.22 per common share 
on 1,701,083 shares outstanding at the 
same time last year. 
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What mill ees 

delivers 
FULLY AGED 
flour? 













Atkinson mills for 
storage, not immediate delivery. 
When you buy Atkinson flour, 
it’s BIN AGED“.. 
ready for production. 











« ) very baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





taxes Don’t take less than you can get from 
ar ond ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY minvesrouis 


arnines Reg. U.S Pat, Off, 
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F. B. EVERS 


(Continued from page 6) 





and late spring, then hitting bottom 
in June and July. However, cake 
production figures for the past year 
have been running consistently ‘ahead 
of a year ago,” he noted. 

Reporting for the baker - miller 
committee, F. B. Evers, Sr., presi- 
dent, American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., stated that the committee has 
been continuously active,- working on 
matters pertaining to relationships 
between millers, bakers and trans- 
portation companies. 


“A continuous correspondence has 
been going on between miller mem- 
bers and baker members, and also, 
with the Association of American 
Railroads, contacts in the latter or- 
ganization being with Daniel T. Loo- 
mis, president, and C. A. Naffziger, 
director, freight loss and damage pre- 
vention section. Mr. Naffziger visited 
with your chairman and _ inspected 
boxcars, learning first hand of the 
complaints which have been made 
by our joint committee,” he said. 


Mr. Evers reported that a com- 
mittee meeting was held in Minne- 
apolis on July 16, at which were 
present every member of the bakers 
committee and aljl but one miller 
member. Also present were Mr. Kel- 
ley and Mr. Naffziger. A full day 
was spent discussing all pertinent 
matters of interest to the two in- 
dustries. 

“A long discussion took place be- 
tween our members and Mr. Naff- 
ziger, during which it was apparent 
that he is anxious to remedy many 
of the boxcar conditions of which 
we complain,” said Mr. Evers. “But 
it was apparent he lacks support 
of the railroad industry and that he 
does not have authority to institute 
corrective measures which we desire. 


“Accordingly, our committee made 
the suggestion that he arrange a 
meeting in Chicago in November to 
be attended by members of our com- 
mittee and by at least six presidents 
of large railroads which haul large 
amounts of grains and flour.” 

“Work in setting up this meeting 
has proceeded, and a date of Nov. 19 
has been set for it,” Mr. Evers dis- 
closed. 

“Our committee supplied the As- 
sociation of American Railroads with 
a list of the 29 largest roads, to- 
gether with the names of the presi- 
dents and top officers of those roads 
from whom we would like to have 
representation at the Nov. 19 meet- 
ing,” Mr. Evers continued. “It is our 
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hope that definite action can be 
initiated toward relieving the boxcar 
situation. It is, of course, realized 
that adequate remedy will be a long 
time in fulfillment because of the 
understandable difficulties facing the 
railroads in this accomplishment. 
“The Millers National Federation 
has appointed a subcommittee com- 
posed of traffic men and has re- 
quested that ABA appoint a similar 
committee from its membership to 
work in conjunction with the millers 
committee, feeling that much can be 
accomplished by the traffic men from 
mills and bakeries through insistence 
on performance by the railroads of 
the desired improvements. I have, 
therefore, recommended to our as- 
sociation that such a committee be 
appointed and empowered to work 
in liaison with the committee from 
MNF to assist our baker-miller com- 
mittee,” Mr. Evers concluded. 


New Officers 

New officers of ABA elected during 
the annual convention are: Chairman, 
Louis E. Caster, Rockford Colonial 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; vice chair- 
man, Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit; first vice presi- 
dent, R. Newton Laughlin, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; sec- 
ond vice president, Jodean P. Cash, 
Fuchs Baking Co. South Miami, 
Fla., and treasurer, Edwin G. White, 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis. Re- 
elected were: President, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., Butter Krust Bakcries, Inc., 
Lakeland, Fla., and secretary, Har- 
old Fiedler, Chicago. 


Young Executives 


In an address with an odd title but 
a wealth of good counsel, “There's 
Happiness In Discontent,” Harold A. 
Edlund, Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, told the Young Bakery 
Executives group that the greatest 
happiness comes through discontent 
because discontent is the first step 
towards happiness. 

Noting the value of “wholesome 
discontent,” he stated that “planted 
in a man it flowers into a life of rich 
satisfactions and happinesses for him- 
self and all whose life he touches. Dis- 
content, as though by magic, is 
transformed into true contentment.” 

Directing his remarks to the Young 
Bakery Executives, he said, “If you, 
the leaders of America’s No. 1 food 
industry, can grasp and keep in your 
lives the kind of wholesome discen- 
tent I have been talking about—if 
you will continually search for more 
knowledge, try the new and better 
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path, develop the great skills, hunt 
for the words to teach and inspire 
others, and keep your heart filled 
with courage, strength and regard for 
all humanity—not only will you en- 
hance your great heritage in the full- 
est sense, not only will you become 
outstanding leaders, each in your own 
right, but also you will know great 
happiness and true contentment, for 
you will have become outstanding 
citizens of the world.” 

Ernest B. Hueter, Interstate Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, was _ reelected 
chairman of the Young Bakery Exec- 
utives branch of ABA. Jack Dickin- 
son, Modern Bakery, Kingsport, 
Tenn., was elected first vice-chairman 
and Robert Quinlan, National Bakers 
Services, Chicago, was chosen second 
vice chairman. 


Wholesale Cake 


The need of a well-planned produc- 
tion control program for proper bak- 
ery plant operation in today’s busi- 
ness world of increasing costs and 
keener competition was voiced by 
Russell Hudson, Dolly Madison cake 
division, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, at the ABA wholesale 
cake branch session. 

In a slide presentation, he described 
an operation making full use of 
formula records, product specification 
sheets, batter orders, scaling formu- 
las, mixing time sheets, cake produc- 
tion schedules, icing and filling con- 
trol sheets, wrapping specification 
sheets, daily gain and loss reports, 
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weekly baking and finishing reports 
and raw material control sheets. 

Noting that these may appear to 
entail a great amount of work, he 
indicated that each step plays a defi- 
nite part in helping the production 
superintendent secure better control 
and operation. 

Mr. Hudson noted that those who 
claim “it has been tried before and 
doesn’t work,” or “I know it can't 
possibly be done this way,” lack the 
openmindedness and experimental na- 
ture necessary to advancement. 

Wayne Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa., was elected 
chairman of the 1960 Wholesale Cake 
branch of ABA. He succeeds Richard 
J. Levy, Kingston Cake Co., Inc, 
Kingston, Pa. 


Home Service 


The need of more training and 
knowledge to produce salesmen who 
can truly sell and provide service was 
stressed by William M. Browning, 
general sales manager, Donaldson 
Baking Co., Columbus, at the home 
service branch session at the ABA 
convention. 

“How can we possibly expect people 
to perform without training and 
knowledge, to know how and what to 
do? Our salesmen are people and they 
must be trained for this job for the 
same reason we started in the first 
grade and went to school for many 
long years,” he said. 

Mr. Browning counselled the bak- 


ers to review their training programs % 
them by bringing | 
them up to date. “Train your sales- 7 


and_ strengthen 


men with the proper working meth- 


ods that will produce sales and higher 4 


earnings for the man and the com- 
pany alike,” he urged. 


Mr. Browning told the bakers that 


their products were good, prices in 


line with competition and merchan- | 
dise in demand, but often customers 7 


were lost because of poor service. 

“We in home service have not kept 
pace and provided the housewife with 
the 
demands. If she doesn’t get what she 
demands she quits and goes where 
she can get what she is seeking.” He 
contended that what she is seeking 
in the way of service is dependability, 
courtesy, promptness and a salesman 
who “wants to sell the customer what 
she wants and not what the salesman 
wants to sell her.” 

Mrs. Housewife wants a salesman 
who “demonstrates an intense inter- 
est in helping to plan her daily menu 
by supplying helpful suggestions for 
the after-school snack, the dinner 

(Turn to HOME SERVICE, page 51) 
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Wholesale Baking Reaches the Crossroads 


By John E. Lange 





We must know where we are going, establish a basic 
philosophy for the next 10 years, stand on that philosophy, 
promote it and sell it — if we vacillate we're dead. 


IGHT now, I want to say we 

represent a powerful industry. 
Baking as we in the U.S. know it, 
has progressed steadily with our 
over-all economic growth. No one, 
and I am no exception, can spend a 
lifetime in any industry without be- 
ing proud of it and wanting to see 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lange is 
general manager of the American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc. His address 
was presented before the fall meet- 
ing ard conference of the Virginia 


Bakers Council. 
oon vr an sn eee 


it progress. All we need today is 
some heavy thinking in continuing to 
cope with the growing pains of mod- 
ern business. 

Although we deemed many things 
impossible, we have solved them in 
the past. I know that we have the 
ability to continue to solve our pres- 


ent problems, as well as those which 
will arise in the future. 

To enter immediately into our 
problem of shrinking outlets and in- 
creasing distribution costs, it is prob- 
ably well to see what has been hap- 
pening and what is expected to hap- 
pen to the grocery business in our 
nation. 

Sources of intelligent, reliable in- 
formation tell us that by 1963 gro- 
cery stores in the U.S. will have been 
reduced from 285,000 to 200,000. In 
this diminishing number of cutlets, 
supermarkets will acount for $45 bil- 
lion worth of sales, or 81% of the 
total U.S. grocery sales. And mark 
this: 75% of this supermarket vol- 
ume will be done by chain supers 
with 11 or more outlets. Let’s face 
it, food retailing is now in the hands 
of the chains. The independent gro- 
cer, as an isolated retailing operator, 
is pretty much finished. Food retail- 
ing is in the hands of the pros. 
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evidence 
of the changes taking place in the 


Should we need further 


food industry, we might look at 
Chart No. 1 as proof of the tremen- 
dous growth of supermarkets as tak- 
en from Progressive Grocer of April, 
1959. Let us remember also that 
there is a definite trend whereby su- 
perettes are growing into super mar- 
kets where traffic warrants such a 
change. 


CHART NO. 1 
1952 1954 1956 1958 
%o % % % 
Small stores ... 22 18 10 8 
Superettes ..... 35 29 28 24 
Supermarkets .. 43 53 62 68 


Possibly you have not yet been af- 
fected by a shrinking number of 
market outlets, but two thirds of our 
nation has and it is only a matter 
of time and population growth until 
no wholesale baker will remain un- 
affected by this serious problem. 

Let us look at a condensed com- 
parison of operations for a group of 
independent bakers over a five-year 
period (Chart No. 2). 


CHART NO. 2 
1955 % 1959 % 
100-lb. production 
value costs ... 15.919 100 17.282 100 
Raw material .... 5.964 37/2 5.089 29's 
Shop expense 3.915 24%2 4.636 27 
Administration ... 1.102 7 935 5/3 
Total cost to door 10.981 69 10.660 61% 
Door profit ...... 4.938 31 6.622 38's 
Selling and deliv- 
ery cost includ- 
ing stale returns, 
samples, etc. .. 3.990 25 5.778 33% 
| rae 948 «66 844 5 


In a cooperative such as the one 
I am privileged to represent, we are 
fortunate to have a very close in- 
sight into operations. I can emphati- 
cally state that bakers have done 
an outstanding job in reducing their 
over-all costs to the door. This has, 
however, been accomplished by con- 
siderable capital expenditure, and we 
are of the opinion that many plants 
have about reached maximum pro- 
duction efficiency in accordance with 
their present or expected volume. 
A Wide Opening 

And certainly we have gone on our 
happy way, increasing prices as we 
considered them necessary. Each 
time prices were increased we opened 
a door wider and wider. And through 
this door marched our arch enemies 
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—chain stores’ breads at 5¢ or more 
below our market; private label and 
“deal” bread—but most important, 
a little army of other items about 
which we never thought, but items 
which should have originated with 
and been distributed by us. These 
are items which should have been 
naturals for us, but sadly, they would 
have meant changes, and we never 
did like changes. I speak of frozen 
cakes, frozen pies, TV dinners, cake 
mixes, baking powder biscuits and 
so on and so on. 

And, of course, hand-in-hand 
with these changing market condi- 
tions went labor union demands. 
Higher commissions on less sales, 
more fringe benefits, shorter work 
days and less work days per week, 
resulting in the breakdown of our 
sales personnel structure. 

Why work for more commissions 
when you can get automatic pay 
raises? Then, to tcp off all these de- 
mands, our unions tell our men, 
“don’t make two trips, don’t crowd 
your competitors, don’t do this— 
don’t do that.’’ In short, we have ex- 





actly what the labor unions call 
them—‘“Teamsters.” 
Possibly, quite a number of you 


gentlemen can say ‘‘Well—TI don’t 
have a union.” Maybe not, and you 
are fortunate. However, the fact re- 
mains that you are directly affected 
each and every time new contracts 
are signed anywhere. Eventually you 
will, on a voluntary basis, and ac- 
cording to the economics of your 
own vicinity, you will be forced in- 
to meeting competitive wage prac- 
tices. 

And so most of us find ourselves 
in the position of being over- 
equipped, with excessive oven capa- 
cities and dwindling profits. If we 
don’t take a broader look, a newer 
look, a challenging attitude, we will 
paint a drearier picture in 1969 than 
we do now. 

Gentlemen, we are, or we soon 
will be, in a position where five or 
six salesmen with five or six deliv- 
ery trucks are competing for ‘less 
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business than is done by one large 
chain store selling products frem its 
own bakery. And by not thinking, 
planning and changing, we can blame 


only our own industry for sitting 
back and practically asking these 


chain operators to get into the bak- 
ing business. There is no need here 
to tell you what just recently led to 
the decision of Grand Union Tea Co. 
to get on that band wagon. 

It is rather far fetched for us to 
believe that these major chains 
would have invested large amounts 
of capitai in bakery plants had they 
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been able to merchandise our goods 
as they do other grocery items. 
Want New Outlets 

They have not built dairies, meat 
plants, flour mills or canning fac- 
tories. Why? Because primarily they 
are merchandisers; they want to use 
capital for new outlets—thus in- 
creased volume. 

Now I state here emphatically that 
our industry is faced with two al- 
ternatives. It is beyond conception 
that we would decide to continue 
down the road we are now taking, a 
road which would already be rough- 
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er were it not for the considerable 
increase in volume afforded us by 
the tremendous growth of roll busi- 
ness we enjoy from the change in 
the American way of life and its 
conversion to an “eat out” habit. 
The other course, which is two- 
fold, is in my opinion, mature at this 
very moment. If the independent 
baker continues to sit back, what is 
now a tremendous market for our 


products is going the way of the 
larger chain stores. You will see 
these smaller chains merge, grow 
bigger and consequently more de- 


manding, and if you still refuse to 
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take a new look at your distribution 
and improve your relations, whereby 
mutually profitable arrangements 
with these individuals or groups are 
made, we are going to find our situ- 
ation becoming worse and worse as 
the months and years progress. 

We have established the fact that 
we can produce bread selling for 
$17.28 cwt. with a door cost of 
612% and a gross margin of 384%. 

Now our problem is more volume. 
To-increase volume and maintain our 
5% profit, the question becomes, 
“What is best to do with that 38144 % 
margin?” which, by the way, in- 
cludes our selling, delivery cost, stale 
and the 5% profit. 

If you and I look to 1969, I be- 
lieve you will agree that to maintain 
profit even at its present low level, 
we should realistically state that we 
will need a $1,500 route average. To 
be sensible, we must admit it can’t 
be done with the distribution pro- 
grams we now promote; or better, 
the programs we fail to promote. 

Here we could cite examples where 
neighboring bakers have of late 
been exchanging products on a door- 
cost basis, thus reducing plant costs 
through added volume and increas- 
ing route averages with new mer- 
chandise. The objection to enlarging 
on such a program is our hesitancy 
to cooperate with each other. I say 
that there will be more cooperation 
in direct ratio to adverse experiences. 
During the last war it took govern- 
ment directives to correct us. Does 
this have to happen to show us the 
error of our ways? Can we produce 
or franchise items, either bakery 
products or others, which will en- 
hance our route averages, and pos- 
sibly give us entree in chain supers 
where we do not now go? 


Original Margin 

Then again, let us go back to our 
original 38144% margin at the door 
of our plant; deduct 5% for our prof- 
it and 1% for shippers costs and see 
what we might possibly do with what 
is left, namely 32144%. 

Chart No. 1 shows the location and 
concentration of 92% of the grocery 
business in the U.S. Never for an in- 
stant would I propose that bakers 
lose interest in the 8% of sales being 
done by small grocery outlets be- 
cause these and restaurants repre- 
sent an important part of bakery 
volume and deserve every considera- 
tion of the baker. 

However, it is very apparent that 
if our segment of the industry is to 
prosper and grow, in fact, if we are 
to exist at all, it is past the time 
when a realistic appraisal should be 
made of why we are not progressing 
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with the 92% of the grocery busi- 
ness. 

Let’s ask ourselves an honest ques- 
tion: “Are we, or are we not pro- 
gressing as we should in these out- 
lets? And if not—why not? And if 
not—how do we approach the prob- 
lem?” 

Please bear in mind two things 
while we talk about this 92%. First, 
this figure includes large grocery 
chains with their own bakeries where 
progress in our sales can now only 
be strengthened by variety sales and 
quality merchandise. They do handle 
products in demand. 

But the major part of this 92% 
is made up of markets individually 
owned or owned in groups, and in 
most cases affiliated with a buying 
organization. These are the outlets 
that we should cultivate now. 

To even attempt to set up a defi- 
nite program as to how this should 
be done would certainly be foolhardy 
on my part. Any ideas I do advance 
are based merely on our observa- 
tions. It would seem that final deci- 
sions should be made on a territorial 
basis because bread prices and mar- 
ket conditions are locally different. 

Second, it is time to evaluate just 
what we mean by the term whole- 
sale in a perishable goods market: 


Are we to continue to stale two 
loaves to sell three? 


Are we to continue to call a $1 
* sale a wholesale sale? 
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Are we to continue to penalize 

* our volume or bulk stops with the 
abnormal distribution costs of our 
unprofitable stops? 

4, Are we to continue to close our 

eyes to the difference in costs 
when we deliver 200 loaves at one 
stop as against a 2-loaf stop? 

In short, gentlemen, we need to 
we must—take a searching look at 
the complexion of our market, as 
well as its complexities. 

First, big stops don’t want your 
racks, your pencils, your hats, your 
signs, your gimmicks. 

They do demand—or at least re- 
quire—bulk shipments either at the 
door or your platform. They deserve 
your consideration. At present, con- 
signment selling, our pricing policies 
and expensive fringes appear to me 
as a sickness gradually but surely 
causing a creeping paralysis in our 
distribution system. If we are to op- 
erate on it and make it well—‘time’s 
awasting.” 

Let’s go back to our figures. We 
can produce bread on our platform 
with a profit and a margin of 32144%. 
On $17.28 per hundred pound loaves, 
this means that your cost is $11.70, 
or .117¢ per loaf. How to interest 
the large volume supers in our prod- 
uct at this price is the problem. In 
larger metropolitan areas, and in 
fact, just recently in smaller areas 
where there are cooperative groups, 
bread is being transported from the 
bakery to a cooperative warehouse 
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at 1¢ to .0134¢ per pound loaf. At 
this point the grocery cooperative 
takes over. The individual store op- 
erator takes over his bread order 
from his cooperative’s dock either in- 
dividually, or on a group basis. The 
final result is that bread reaches the 
sales outlet at a price of about .13%¢ 
per loaf. 

Now, if grocers, etc., aS groups, 
are willing to go to their own Cco- 
operative dock they, by the same 
token, will go to a central depot or 
to your bakery platform. That is, if 
it is their desire to remain competi- 
tive. However, it would seem foolish 
for a grocer to drive, say 20 miles, to 
pick up bread, when during the same 
time his truck is gone, ours passes 
his door. It would appear logical that 
two prices, platform and store door, 
should exist, and in the example 
cited by me, these prices would be 
.117¢ at you platform or plus all 
costs necessary to give that grocer 
service to his door. 

Prediction 

I predict that arrangements of this 
kind will grow and prosper if we sit 
down with these operators and groups 
of operators to frankly discuss prices 
and profits. 

One of the largest chain grocery 
operators stated recently that it de- 
livers bread to its own stores at 
.1309¢ per loaf. Is this small differ- 
ence of 40¢ per 100 loaves enough to 
worry about when we realize that 
when you are operating at a profit 
now, any added volume means plant 
savings up to 15% caused by over- 
head reduction prior to the door? 

But, possibly better yet, if we are 
to justify the existence of our pres- 
ent route structure, we should ex- 
plore the possibility of transporting 
this bread to your large outlets on a 
guaranteed sales program with drop 
deliveries. Where bakers are already 
in this business, they state that su- 
permarkets will run from $600 to 
$2,000 per week on their main bread 
items. Let’s split this and say that 
on a route you had one market do- 
ing $1,000 per week for you. You 
produce the bread ready for delivery 
at your dock at a cost of .117¢ per 
loaf and you deliver to your outlet at 
a selling price of .135¢, a margin of 
.018¢ per loaf. This represents 7,400 
loaves of bread. times .018¢ per loaf. 
thus grossing $133.20 per week on 
this market’s business; or 1,200 
loaves and a margin of $22.20 per 
day. 

Your problem is what to do with. 
or how to distribute this $133.20 per 
week in view of the fact that you 
have included in the .117¢ per loaf 
your 5% profit. Of course, you must 
compensate the salesmen, etc., out 
of this amount. Certainly you would 
be expected to—and would be com- 
pelled—to make a bulk plan avail- 
able to everyone on all your routes. 
However, if you include in your ar- 
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rangements the following: No stale 
returns, bulk door deliveries and la- 
bel and design tie-ins, you will find 
that only outlets with volume could 
be interested. 

If we are to discontinue some of our 
routes from scratching for $700 or 
$800 per week and at the same time 
do everything possible to have chains 
and groups discontinue the practice 
of building their own bakeries to 
your entire exclusion from the mar- 
ket, it is past time we did some se- 
rious thinking. 

Realize this: Independent and 
chain supers who do not have their 
own source of supply want leader 
items. They want every item in de- 
mand, and not one item that is not. 

By keeping a permanent impres- 
sion of their product continually in 
the public mind through aggressive 
advertising, they move tremendous 
amounts of merchandise through 
chain outlets; yet these same out- 
lets must unload, warehouse, rehan- 
dle and stack shelves, and at a much 
lower margin of profit than they 
would enjoy on your bread. 

Certainly, all these figures present 
food for thought, yet at the same 
time, they present many problems. 
Areas and markets differ. 

Stated very, very simply: Ameri- 
ca has changed from candlelight to 
electricity; from Paul Revere to the 
telephone, from the surrey with the 
fringe to the modern automobile; 
from ground to air transportation. 
We, the baking industry, will change 
too, or we will leave the market place 
in the hands of those who have 
changed and changed and changed. 

Just as surely as we are meeting 
in this room today, our segment of 
the industry is at a crossroad. Many 
questions remain to be answered if 
we are to progress. But, if I have 
done nothing else, I hope to have 
brought out into the open and laid 
before you a challenge. 
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Developments in Sweetgoods Icings 


Icings are important factors in de- 
termining the acceptance of baked 
sweetgoods and cakes offered through 
retail and wholesale channels. In to- 
day’s modern package, developed for 
eye appeal and impulse buying, the 
housewife mostly judges the whole 


By NAT H. NASH 


ly the only part of the package she 
is able to see when making the pur- 
chase. In other words—the “icing 
must sell the complete product.” 
From the chemist’s viewpoint, ic- 
ings are coatings or topping com- 
posed of a sugar and water system. 
Their character may be modified by 


derivatives, vegetable and manufac- 
tured gums, wh'/pping agents, salt, 
flavor and color. Since the subject 
of icings is very broad, our discus- 


sion will be limited to flat icings, 
generally applied to baked sweet- 
goods. These are distinctly different 


in character from fudge and cream- 








item by the icing, because it is usual- the addition of fats, milk and milk 


type cake icings which contain vary- 
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ing levels of fats and aerated 


by beating or whipping. 


are 


The flat icing we are discussing 
is used on sweet rolls, Danish and 


coffee cakes. Flat icings app‘ied to 
sweetgoods are usually of two types: 
transparent icings and opaque-type 
ic'ngs. The so-called transparent ic- 
ings usually are applied in a thin 
layer and are either translucent or 
have a white cast. Opaque icings 
most often are applied more heavily 
to the baked product and really look 
white. A transparent icing is most 
frequently used on sweetgoods sold 
in either single-unit retail shops or 
multi-unit retail shops. Opaque ic- 
ings are usually applied to cinna- 
mon buns or other sweetgoods manu- 
factured by wholesale bakers for 


distribution through groceries and 
super markets. 
This icing is applied in greater 


quantity and very often little of the 
baked product is seen until the house- 
wife opens the package at home. It 
also seems that in various parts of 


PEO 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. Nash is 
with American Breddo Corp., New 
York City. His paper on icings for 
baked sweetgoods was presented be- 
fore the recent clinic of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh. The 
fourth annual clinic was held at the 
Hotel Webster and covered a wide 
range of subjects from preventive 
maintenance to merchandising. 
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the country the public has different 
preferences in the type of icing on 
their sweetgoods so that geographi- 
cal location also helps to determine 
whether the icing should be trans- 
parent or opaque. In some parts of 
the country, where the heavier 
opaque icing is preferred, bakers add 
small amounts of yellow color to the 
icing to impart an off-white or 
cream-colored appearance. Apparent- 
ly they feel this makes the icing 
more attractive. Both transparent 
and opaque icings are usually ap- 
plied in three forms: as_ curlicues 
applied by hand or machine; as sheet 
icing applied by machine only and as 
“smeared-on” icing by hand or rolled 
on by machine to give a “smeared- 
on” appearance. 

Right now, sweetgoods with rolled- 
on icings seem to be preferred. 


Transportation Factor 

The formula and type of icing on 
any baked product is very often in- 
fluenced by transportation and han- 
dling problems encountered in dis- 
tribution of the finished baked prod- 
uct. In a single-unit retail bakery, 
the baked goods usually are iced 
when it fits in best with all the 
other work. The icing is usually ap- 
plied by hand. The baked product 
is not wrapped but put on trays 
and held in the showcase until sold. 
The product encounters no rough 
handling in transportation or dis- 
tribution. 

In a multi-unit retail operation 
the baked products are prepared in 
a central bakery and then distribut- 
ed to the various retail outiets. This 
baking and icing operation is usual- 
ly large enough to warrant the use 
of labor-saving machines. The baked 
products must be transported in 
trucks, which entails several handling 
operations. In many multi-unit bak- 
eries the baked products also may 
be wrapped at the bakery before ship- 
ment to the retail stores. The very 
act of wrapping presents a keeping 
problem for the icing. In a whole 
sale bakery this problem is magni- 
fied several times. 

There is an extensive handling pro- 
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cedure in the bakery which includes 10 lb. granulated sugar uses a similar formula and—because an effective stabilizer are absolute- 3 
baking, icing application and pack- 22 lb. water of the schedule—has to rack the iced ly necessary in this type of opera- 1 
aging. »se bake ' e sweetgoods 4 hr. bef <- tion. Th oper formula and pro- 
aging. These baked pi oducts are then Belew toe: selling hell: koew- at sweetgoods for 3 to 4 hr. be ore box “a - = a ae : h 
shipped almost immediately to dis- boil al <i ing. The icing does not show any’ cedure shou Closely followed to t: 
tribution depots and then reshipped oil for about 1 min. sign of dryness. make a top-quality product day in a 
to retailers. In the retail store or Then add to: Wihefensie letans and day out. The appropriate icing 1 , 
supermarket the products are held 100 lb. powdered sugar. g equipment should be used and kept 
on display racks under varying con- : The iced baked product of the in good maintenance. “ 
ditions from one to several days. Pg Seg Ri este pote — wholesale baker is exposed to the Different stebilisers are available 
Often, the packaged sweetgoods may eae mama if the bakea ™®St handling and transportation. for the wholesale type icing. The one N 
be kept for several days (at room caalieek. ia cial se ee Throughout the entire period of dis- to use will depend, again, on the Ik 
temperature) or for several gem metically sealed wrapper. Shortening tribution and storage, quality char- kind of icing desired. Some sta- b 
— 3% hee agaton Pro oe be at the rate of 2 to 4 lb. is often used. acteristics of the icing, such as flavor, pilizers can be concentrated and oth- } el 
as housowile — pages «Pa pais is This icing contains about 16%% _ color, texture and stability, must be ers cannot. For instance, some sta- r 
P AS Sg pee en 40 water. I know of one bakery that preserved. A hot-process icing and  bilizers are used at a level of 1% to SC 
in a single-unit r P 
not encounter too many hazards of = 
handling. The problem most often 


encountered is cracking and chipping, 
which is not too serious, since the 
product is most often sold well with- 
in 24 hours of manufacture. These 
icings are made with cold or warm 
water, and hot-process or boiled ic- 
ings are seldom necessary. They 
usually consist of fondant, fondant 
plus water, powdered sugar plus 
water, or powdered fondant plus 
water. 

To these, vegetable or egg albumen 
may be added for a whiter cast. 
Shortening, corn syrup or invert 
syrup may be added to improve plas- 
ticity and gloss and prevent crack- 
ing and chipping. Stabilizers are 
sometimes added for the same pur- 
pose. 

Iced baked products sold in the 
multi-unit retail shops encounter 
more hazards in handling, as al- 
ready described. If the product is 
not prepackaged, it may be possible 
to make a cold-process icing in the 
cooler months. However, a_boiled- 
type or hot process icing with a 
good stabilizer should be used dur- 
ing the warmer. months to preserve 
the just-baked appearance. Prepack- 
aged baked products, on the other 
hand, require an icing made by the 
hot-process method. It is also neces- 
sary to add an icing stabilizer to 
prevent sticking to the wrapper and 
melting, or cracking and chipping— 
depending on the type of baked goods. 

Before even mentioning a formula 
for an icing in a multi-unit retail 
operation, it should be pointed out 
that any formula is only a starting 
point and must be adjusted to the 
specific problems and procedures of 
the operation, as well as to the avail- 
able equipment. In other words, such 
factors as equipment, type of baked 
product, icing temperature when ap- 
plied, available drying time and type 
of icing desired, will all influence 
the formulation, A starting point for- 
mula for sweetgoods sold for a 
multi-unit retail baker would be: 


ICING FORMULA 
2 |b. icing stabilizer 
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How Leroy Olson helps 
make Commander Larabee 


Callen lo Buy fone’ 





Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 


his brown eyes gleam. 


Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will argue fishing or hunting 
at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s duck hunting at Lake 
Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 


he treats in a loving way. 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 
a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 






& As a good example, here’s { 2 ‘With 
spanking new Millerator which for Leroy opera 
as flawlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units hm@the airti; 
dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screa-@ through | 
ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfuly#iny speck 
belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. 


Bing house 


like a pol 






it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he 
knows that when something new moves into Commander 
Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be 
the very best. What’s more, because it’s the very best, he 
knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing 
the right kind of job. 


9 “Even in maintenance,” says Leroy, “we 

earned to rely on the laboratory. Its rep 
show how well we’re surpassing Co 
extra-high standards of quality. Thousanédp 
tests at St. Joe not only insure good flout, 
give us telltale signs of where to look for tt 
before it starts to happen.” 
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- 3 lb., while others are used up to a It is extremely important that ic- Although water is necessary in an _ for other difficulties. A proper rela- 

- 14 lb. level. Stabilizers requiring the ing have the proper viscosity or flow icing for dissolving or dispersing spe- tionship between temperature and 

- higher levels of use have the advan- characteristics for any specific op- cific ingredients such as stabilizer, Water must therefore be brought 

) taze of making scaling errors less eration. Certain types of icing ma- sugar, fats, etc., there is a definite about. In most plants, temperature 

4 ae > ee : ae ’ aN ES: , “ tater ie dvna. Control is accomplished in the follow- 
critical. Products, used ata lor2l]b. chines require a heavier icing than optimum. “Too much water is dyna ine sunmeeer: 

level, should be prescaled by the others. The viscosity of any icing can mite!’ It results in melting, sticking ie apt eon ae i? 

t manufacturer to avoid scaling errors be controlled by either varying the and loss of the icing from the baked Use anes AS quickly as possible 
in preparation of the icing. Such temperature or the amount of water. product in storage, especially dur- after preparation. 

e unitized stabilizers are available. An icing, therefore, may be either jing the hot summer months. Keep icings covered; as a matter 

e Naturally, where a stabilizer of 12 thinned by the addition of water of fact, some plants wrap the 

e lb. usage, for instance, is replaced which, in all cases, should be added Temperature Control bowl of icing in an electric blanket. 

A- by one of 3 lb. usage, the differ- at the boiling stage, or by raising I must emphasize that raising the Use an icing machine with a hot 

- ence in weight (9 Ib.) should be the temperature of the icing. Wher- temperature also has its limits. The * water jacket around the hopper 

= made up with sugar to bring the ever possible, the latter method is temperature of the icing should not and a thermostat to keep the icing 

0 solids to the same level. preferable. go above 145°, because this makes  ,, the right temperature. 

i 4 If production warrants it, grind 

" your own powdered sugar and use 








it immediately while it is still hot. 
Use a heated roller on the icing 

* machine, The roller may be heat- 
ed either by internal electric coils or 
by external heating lamps. 

Another way of controlling the 
viscosity of an icing is to add oil 
shortening, oleo, butter or hard fats, 
which may also improve plasticity of 
the product. 

These materials, however, should 
be used with caution. Too much 
shortening may make the icing too 
soft. High levels of hard fats may 
spoil the eating quality of the icing, 
especially if the melting point of the 
fat is high (115° or above). Exces- 
sive use of hard fats will leave a 
waxy residue in the mouth. This is 
understandable since body tempera- 
ture is less than 100° F. and these 
materials will not melt readily in 
the mouth. 

The temperature of an icing also 
has important bearing on another 
aspect of the icing operation. It is 
an established fact that the higher 
the temperature during the applica- 
tion, the faster the icing will set 
and the faster the iced product may 
be wrapped. Here is another instance 


sre’s # ‘With this new aspirator,”’ says Leroy, “the clean- ons of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the where available equipment and plant 
operaia™ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside vacuum-cleaned grain. Careful settings give exactly layout influence formulation and 
nitsha@the airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast the right amount of moisture for different kinds of temperature of the icing. 

, scree @ through falling streams of premium wheat, removing wheat. ‘‘An important plus,” remarks Leroy, “‘is that Two examples will illustrate the 
ightfuly Piny specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining in this type washer the hulls and crease dirt aren’t balancing of an icing formula to fit 
heat, @like a polished gunstock.’”’ allowed to mix with grain.” a specific operation: 


FORMULA I 

3 lb. icing stabilizer 

30 lb. granulated sugar 

22 lb. water 

Bring to a rolling boil and keep at 
a boil for about a minute. 

Then add to: 

100 Ib. powdered sugar 

This icing is usually applied at a 
temperature of about 125° and may 
be wrapped in 4 to 5 min. It con- 
tains 14.2% water. 


FORMULA II 
3 lb. icing stabilizer 


(Continued from page 26) 











Leroy and Packing Superintendent Dave 

anton double check the loading of fifty tons of 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour 
available. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


Leroy Olson knows you can 
judge a hunter only one way, 
and that’s by the bag he shows 
at the end of a day. He knows, 
too, that you can rate a machine 
only on what it will do... and 
a flour on how well it performs. 
Yes, in any field, expertness 
and care pay off. And now, he’s 
off to a weekend of hunting, 
knowing that his well-cared-for 
machines are humming smooth- 
ly, helping make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from. 
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CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and ; etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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Developments in Sweetgoods Icings 


Icings are important factors in de- 
termining the acceptance of baked 
sweetgoods and cakes offered through 
retail and wholesale channels. In to- 
day’s modern package, developed for 
eye appeal and impulse buying, the 
housewife mostly judges the whole 
item by the icing, because it is usual- 


By NAT H. NASH 


ly the only part of the package she 
is able to see when making the pur- 
chase. In other words—the “icing 
must sell the complete product.” 
From the chemist’s viewpoint, ic- 
ings are coatings or topping com- 
posed of a sugar and water system. 
Their character may be modified by 
the addition of fats, milk and milk 


derivatives, vegetable and manufac- 
tured gums, wh'pping agents, salt, 
flavor and color. Since the subject 
of icings is very broad, our discus- 
sion will be limited to flat icings, 
generally applied to baked sweet- 
goods. These are distinctly different 
in character from fudge and cream- 
type cake icings which contain vary- 
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ing levels of fats and are aerated 
by beating or whipping. 

The flat icing we are discussing 
is used on sweet rolls, Danish and 
coffee cakes. Flat icings app‘ied to 
sweetgoods are usually of two types: 
transparent icings and opaque-type 
ic'ngs. The so-called transparent ic- 
ings usually are applied in a thin 
layer and are either translucent or 
have a white cast. Opaque icings 
most often are applied more heavily 
to the baked product and really look 
white. A transparent icing is most 
frequently used on sweetgoods sold 
in either single-unit retail shops or 
multi-unit retail shops. Opaque ic- 
ings are usually applied to cinna- 
mon buns or other sweetgoods manu- 
factured by wholesale bakers for 
distribution through groceries and 
super markets. 

This icing is applied in greater 
quantity and very often little of the 
baked product is seen until the house- 
wife opens the package at home. It 
also seems that in various parts of 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. Nash is 
with American Breddo Corp., New 
York City. His paper on icings for 
baked sweetgoods was presented be- 
fore the recent clinic of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh. The 
fourth annual clinic was held at the 
Hotel Webster and covered a wide 
range of subjects from preventive 
maintenance to merchandising. 
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the country the public has different 
preferences in the type of icing on 
their sweetgoods so that geographi- 
cal location also helps to determine 
whether the icing should be trans- 
parent or opaque. In some parts of 
the country, where the heavier 
opaque icing is preferred, bakers add 
small amounts of yellow color to the 
icing to impart an off-white or 
cream-colored appearance. Apparent- 
ly they feel this makes the icing 
more attractive. Both transparent 
and opaque icings are usually ap- 
plied in three forms: as _ curlicues 
applied by hand or machine; as sheet 
icing applied by machine only and as 
“smeared-on” icing by hand or rolled 
on by machine to give a “smeared- 
on” appearance. 

Right now, sweetgoods with rolled- 
on icings seem to be preferred. 


Transportation Factor 


The formula and type of icing on 
any baked product is very often in- 
fluenced by transportation and han- 
dling problems encountered in dis- 
tribution of the finished baked prod- 
uct. In a single-unit retail bakery, 
the baked goods usually are iced 
when it fits in best with all the 
other work. The icing is usually ap- 
plied by hand. The baked product 
is not wrapped but put on trays 
and held in the showcase until sold. 
The product encounters no rough 
handling in transportation or dis- 
tribution. 

In a multi-unit retail operation 
the baked products are prepared in 
a central bakery and then distribut- 
ed to the various retail outlets. This 
baking and icing operation is usual- 
ly large enough to warrant the use 
of labor-saving machines. The baked 
products must be transported in 
trucks, which entails several handling 
operations. In many multi-unit bak- 
eries the baked products also may 
be wrapped at the bakery before ship- 
ment to the retail stores. The very 
act of wrapping presents a keeping 
problem for the icing. In a whole- 
sale bakery this problem is magni- 
fied several times. 

There is an extensive handling pro- 
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cedure in the bakery which includes 10 Ib. granulated sugar uses a similar formula and—because an effective stabilizer are absolute- 3 
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As mentioned, iced baked goods 
in a single-unit retail operation do 


water. I know of one bakery that 


preserved. A hot-process icing and 


bilizers are used at a level of 1% to 





not encounter too many hazards of os 
handling. The problem most often 
encountered is cracking and chipping, 
which is not too serious, since the 
product is most often sold well with- 
in 24 hours of manufacture. These 
icings are made with cold or warm 
water, and hot-process or boiled ic- 
ings are seldom necessary. They 
usually consist of fondant, fondant 
plus water, powdered sugar plus 
water, or powdered fondant plus 
water. 

To these, vegetable or egg albumen 
may be added for a whiter cast. 
Shortening, corn syrup or invert 
syrup may be added to improve plas- 
ticity and gloss and prevent crack- 
ing and chipping. Stabilizers are 
sometimes added for the same pur- 
pose. 

Iced baked products sold in the 
multi-unit retail shops encounter 
more hazards in handling, as al- 
ready described. If the product is 
not prepackaged, it may be possible 
to make a cold-process icing in the 
cooler months. However, a_boiled- 
type or hot process icing with a 
good stabilizer should be used dur- 
ing the warmer months to preserve : 
the just-baked appearance. Prepack- ' \ 
aged baked products, on the other 
hand, require an icing made by the 
hot-process method. It is also neces- 
sary to add an icing stabilizer to 
prevent sticking to the wrapper and 








D-wien 
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@ As a good example, here’s th 
spanking new Millerator which for Leroy cperats 
as flawlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units hay 
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€ ‘ a cag dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screen {through 
—— Stas pepe: ini ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfully Piny specl 
p ig Pp goods. belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. fflke a pol 


Before even mentioning a formula 
for an icing in a multi-unit retail 
operation, it should be pointed out 
that any formula is only a starting 
point and must be adjusted to the 
specific problems and procedures of 
the operation, as well as to the avaii- 
able equipment. In other words, such 
factors as equipment, type of baked 
product, icing temperature when ap- 
plied, available drying time and type 
of icing desired, will all influence 
the formulation. A starting point for- 
mula for sweetgoods sold for a 
multi-unit retail baker would be: 


ICING FORMULA 
2 lb. icing stabilizer 


How Leroy Olson helps 
make Commander Larabee ~Re=o 


l ~tlon lo Buty fone 


Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 
his brown eyes gleam. 


Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will argue fishing or hunting 
at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s duck hunting at Lake 
Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 
he treats in a loving way. 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 
a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 
it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he 
knows that when something new moves into Commander 
Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be 
the very best. What’s more, because it’s the very best, he 
knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing 
the right kind of job. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Siecateaciih 
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4] “Even in maintenance,” says Leroy, “we've 

earned to rely on the laboratory. Its 
show how well we’re surpassing Com 
extra-high standards of quality. Thousands 
tests at St. Joe not only insure good flour, bit COm 
give us telltale signs of where to look for 
before it starts to happen.” 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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3 lb., while others are used up to a 
14 lb. level. Stabilizers requiring the 
higher levels of use have the advan- 
taze of making scaling errors less 
critical. Products, used at a 1 or 2 lb. 
level, should be prescaled by the 
manufacturer to avoid scaling errors 
in preparation of the icing. Such 
unitized stabilizers are _ available. 
Naturally, where a stabilizer of 12 
lb. usage, for instance, is replaced 
by one of 3 lb. usage, the differ- 
ence in weight (9 lb.) should be 
made up with sugar to bring the 
solids to the same level. 
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It is extremely important that ic- 
ing have the proper viscosity or flow 
characteristics for any specific op- 
eration. Certain types of icing ma- 
chines require a heavier icing than 
others. The viscosity of any icing can 
be controlled by either varying the 
temperature or the amount of water. 
An icing, therefore, may be either 
thinned by the addition of water 
which, in all cases, should be added 
at the boiling stage, or by raising 
the temperature of the icing. Wher- 
ever possible, the latter method is 
preferable. 


Although water is necessary in an 
icing for dissolving or dispersing spe- 
cific ingredients such as _ stabilizer, 
sugar, fats, etc., there is a definite 
optimum. “Too much water is dyna- 
mite!’ It results in melting, sticking 
and loss of the icing from the baked 
product in storage, especially dur- 
ing the hot summer months. 


Temperature Control 

I must emphasize that raising the 
temperature also has its limits. The 
temperature of the icing should not 
go above 145°, because this makes 





‘With this new aspirator,”’ says Leroy, “‘the clean- 
:perates § ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside 
its han §the airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast 
screen § through falling streams of premium wheat, removing 
ny specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining 
lke a polished gunstock.”’ 


available. 


LARABEE 


Query and Packing Superintendent Dave 
anton double check the loading of fifty tons of 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour 


in this type washer 


ons of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the 
vacuum-cleaned grain. Careful settings give exactly 
the right amount of moisture for different kinds of 
wheat. ‘“‘An important plus,’”’ remarks Leroy, “‘is that 


the hulls and crease dirt aren’t 


allowed to mix with grain.” 





Leroy Olson knows you can 
judge a hunter only one way, 
and that’s by the bag he shows 
at the end of a day. He knows, 
too, that you can rate a machine 
only on what it will do... and 
a flour on how well it performs. 
Yes, in any field, expertness 
and care pay off. And now, he’s 
off to a weekend of hunting, 
knowing that his well-cared-for 
machines are humming smooth- 
ly, helping make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from. 


Firat im Bakery Flourel 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND > MINNEAPOLIS 
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for other difficulties. A proper rela- 
tionship between temperature and 
water must therefore be brought 
about. In most plants, temperature 
control is accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Use icings as quickly as possible 

* after preparation. 

2 Keep icings covered; as a matter 

* of fact, some plants wrap the 

bowl of icing in an electric blanket. 
Use an icing machine with a hot 

* water jacket around the hopper 
and a thermostat to keep the icing 
at the right temperature. 

4 If production warrants it, grind 

* your own powdered sugar and use 
it immediately while it is still hot. 

5 Use a heated roller on the icing 

* machine. The roller may be heat- 
ed either by internal electric coils or 
by external heating lamps. 

Another way of controlling the 
viscosity of an icing is to add oil 
shortening, oleo, butter or hard fats, 
which may also improve plasticity of 
the product. 

These materials, however, should 
be used with caution. Too much 
shortening may make the icing too 
soft. High levels of hard fats may 
spoil the eating quality of the icing, 
especially if the melting point of the 
fat is high (115° or above). Exces- 
sive use of hard fats will leave a 
waxy residue in the mouth. This is 
understandable since body tempera- 
ture is less than 100° F. and these 
materials will not melt readily in 
the mouth. 

The temperature of an icing also 
has important bearing on another 
aspect of the icing operation. It is 
an established fact that the higher 
the temperature during the applica- 
tion, the faster the icing will set 
and the faster the iced product may 
be wrapped. Here is another instance 
where available equipment and plant 
layout influence formulation and 
temperature of the icing. 

Two examples will illustrate the 
balancing of an icing formula to fit 
a specific operation: 

FORMULA I 

3 lb. icing stabilizer 

30 lb. granulated sugar 

22 lb. water 

Bring to a rolling boil and keep at 
a boil for about a minute. 

Then add to: 

100 Ib. powdered sugar 

This icing is usually applied at a 
temperature of about 125° and may 
be wrapped in 4 to 5 min. It con- 
tains 14.2% water. 

FORMULA II 
3 lb. icing stabilizer 


(Continued from page 26) 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 

Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, celloph and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 
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RED STARS new 
semi-automatic 
yeast rehydrator 


.. the biggest advance in 
yeast handling in 14 years 
... since the introduction 
of dry yeast itself ! 











HOW THE NEW ‘- 
RED STAR vila © 
YEASTOMATIC 50 | #—] 





WORKS: 
1. Water automatically measured and & 


brought to proper temperature (105° 
—115°) here. 

2. Water automatically fed to mixing 
chamber. 

3. Yeast fed in here. (Yeast food, en- 
richment, fungals also can be added 
here.) 

4. Mixing chamber— yeast automati- 
cally rehydrated here. 




















ai) el 





5. Slurry piped to dough mixers from 
here. 

















—_—? 
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New YEASTOMATIC 50 takes 
the critical, time-consuming steps 
out of dry yeast rehydration 


Automatically measures water, brings it to 
proper temperature, and feeds rt to mixing 


chamber...automatically mixes 


yeast, assures uniformity of slurry, 


and feeds rt to dough mixers 


Now, more than ever, here’s reason to consider the time, labor and 
money-saving advantages of dry yeast for your bakery. Just look at 
the economies in handling time alone that Red Star Active Dry Yeast 
and Red Star’s new Yeastomatic 50 can give you: 


No more trips to the refrigerator. No more unpeeling (and clean- 
ing up) of wrappers. No more tedious crumbling, hand mixing 
and feeding of bulky compressed yeast. 


Quality of your baked products? Right away, the Yeastomatic 50 
assures you absolute wniformity of the slurry. And Red Star users 
have known for years how Active Dry Yeast helps them get drier 
doughs with improved machine-ability, fewer cripples, improved crust 
color, texture and crumb. 


Think, too, how bulk delivery of dry yeast can help in reducing 
inventory, transportation and storage space problems. 


Isn’t this your answer in meeting today’s fast production schedules 
with maximum efficiency? A major step towards automating your 
bakery operation? Today—write, wire or phone for full information 
on Red Star Active Dry Yeast and Red Star’s new Yeastomatic 50 
rehydrator. 





Earl A. Aikman, president, and Vernon E. 
Ostrom, production superintendent of Aik- 
man Bread Company, Port Huron, Michigan, 
with their new Yeastomatic 50 rehydrator. 
Reports Mr. Ostrom, “In the past I’ve seen it 
take a man 15 minutes to get compressed 
yeast from the refrigerators into the dough 
mixers. There’s none of that time-consuming 
labor now. What’s more, we’ve reduced mix- 
ing time by 25% and haven’t lost a single 
dough because of the yeast.” 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. : 


Dept.600 - Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin - World Leader in Dry Yeast 


*“Yeastomatic”’ is a trademark of the Red Star Yeast & Products Company for automatic and semi-automatic machines for the rehydration of Active Dry Yeast. 
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24 lb. sugar 
18 lb. water 


Bring to a rolling boil and add to: 
100 lb. powdered sugar and 
2 lb. shortening 

This icing contains 12.2% water. 
It is faster drying than Formula I 
and may be wrapped in 45 sec. This 
icing, with a lower level of water, 
will .have a longer shelf life. How- 
ever, it is much stiffer and must be 
heated close to 140° to be properly 
applied. 

Generally speaking, most retail ic- 
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ings will contain more than 15% 
water, whereas most wholesale icings 
should contain less than 15% and 
only 11% or 12% water. 

The baked product itself also in- 
fluences formulation of the _ icing. 
This is the case when icing a true 
rolled-on Danish, where the surface 
contains a high percentage of fat. 
Here there is less exchange of mois- 
ture between the product and the 
icing in a hermetically sealed pack- 
age. This icing will dry and crack 
more readily than one applied to 
cinnamon rolls. The addition of short- 





LOCATED 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 





Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


BES 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- - » throughout every step of the milling operation! 








ening or a humectant such as corn 
syrup or invert sugar will keep this 
icing soft. 

Strip or ribbon-type icings dry 
faster than a sheet icing or rolled- 
on icing because of the greater sur- 
face available for evaporation. The 
addition of shortening or syrup will 
correct this condition. These changes, 
however, should be carefully con- 
trolled, for extremes will result in 
a melted icing. 

Caramel icings often present dif- 
ficulties in multi-unit retail and 
wholesale operations. These icings 
stick and melt far more readily than 
corresponding white icings. It has 
been our observation that some 
brands and types of caramel color 
(sugar color) cause more melting in 
icings than others. This factor should 
be investigated when a melting prob- 
lem in caramel icings is encountered. 
Brown sugar, often used in caramel 
icings at a high level, is another 
troublemaker. The No. 10 or No. 13 
brown sugar, which will give the best 
caramel! color in icings, contains from 
3% to 5% invert sugar. It is a fact 
that invert sugar will speed up melt- 
ing and sticking. We would suggest 
that brown sugar not be used in a 
caramel icing, especially during the 
warmer months when sticking and 
melting become a problem. The right 
kind of caramel color should be used 
and the product correspondingly 
labelled. 

Very often, problems are encoun- 
tered in packaging of the iced sweet- 
goods in a wholesale op2ration which 
may destroy the quality of the iced 
product, although every precaution 
in baking and icing was taken. In 
one bakery, for instance, it was 
found that a heavy cellophane was 
necessary for wrapping iced Danish 
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because lighter weight cellophane 
broke at the corners of the aluminum 
pan in which the product was baked 
and wrapped. In order to seal this 
heavier gauge cellophane, substan- 
tially higher temperatures at the 
sealing machine had to be used. The 
baked product was actually reheated 
in the wrapping prccess, and this 
caused melting even before the pack- 
age left the bakery. This is just one 
of the pitfalls to be avo'ded when 
making a top-quality product. 

Scheduling the icing operation 
often becomes a problem because 
equipment may not be availab'e at 
the right time. Sometimes. for in- 
stance, the icing is made 6 to 12 hr. 
before it is used in the icng ma- 
chine. This icing has cooled substan- 
tially and is very stiff. I would like 
to stress that, in such a case, water 
or syrup not be added to the icing 
to thin it. Instead, the icing should 
be heated to the prcper tempera- 
ture to obtain the viscosity desired. 
The addition of water will substan- 
tially impair keeping quality of the 
icing. 

While a good formula, stab/lizer 
and equipment are important, care 
should be taken also during the pro- 
duction process. Water should be ac- 
curately weighed or measured. The 
syrup should be brought to a roll- 
ing boil and kept at a boil the same 
length of time for every batch. Ex- 
cessive boiling will evaporate tco 
much water and result in an unbal- 
anced formula, unless allowance is 
made for evaporation. 

The preparation and use of icings 
for baked sweetgoods is a technology 
by itself, and only a sensible, order- 
ly approach to formulation and han- 
dling will result in quality products. 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE—cake rakelels 


rote): 4) aks 


—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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There's more than flour 
in this scoop 
when It's 
are milling quality and*baking dependability. 


You get them in every scoop of * 
Occident, in every sack, in every order. 


O OF OF | D = N T f 4 ty P The big differences in this flour 


This quality and dependability are 
built into Occident ..« .-haye been for over 
75 years. 'Ehat’s why this:orie bakery y 
flour has a reputation for excellence 
throughout the baking industry: ' 


Quality sets the Occident, name apart * y 
in the field.of flours .. . makes Occident y 
unequalled for premium Specialty | , 
‘breads:as well as regular commercial Bath 
production. You get this milling giiality 
and baking’dependability in: “ 
“Occident. You'can’t buy these, ie 
’ Occident differences.in atiother 
flour at any price. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR, 


Other bakery flours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Fiours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 





Why you~ 
cant judge 


baking 


performance 





byash  £ 


e , » " to { f 
” Be, : 
% £3 . Ry B 


Ever wonder why two flours with the 
same ash and protein analysis can differ 
so widely in baking performance? 
Simply because this type of analysis— 
as a measure of flour quality—is old- 
fashioned. It belongs back in the days of 
the old millstone. Ash content is nothing 
more than an index of color. Pillsbury’s 
modern electronic color measuring in- 


struments have completely outdated ash 
measure. (Higher ash characteristics of 
the present wheat crop further point up 
the danger of making ash a “‘tin god.”*) 
Protein as a quality standard has been 
abused, too—to the point where protein 
quantity has been placed above protein 
quality. Through years of exhaustive re 


search, Pillsbury has developed a new 





leet Cl let (il | 








concept of quality. A concept based on 
modern scientific methods for insuring 
baking uniformity. That’s why—no mat- 
ter what your baking needs—you can’t 
buy better flour than Pillsbury. 


*See articles on this vital subject in July 14 issues of 
Northwestern Miller (p.3) and Southwestern Miller (p. 29) 
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Way Baking Names 
Charles McMahan 


To Executive Post 


JACKSON, MICH.— The appoint- 
ment of Charles H. McMahan, Flint, 
Mich., as vice president and director 
of sales of the Way Baking Co., Jack- 
son, was announced by John H. Way, 
president of the company. 

Mr. McMahan has 35 years experi- 
ence in the baking industry and was 
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plant manager of the Flint plant of 
American Bakeries, Inc. for many 
years. He fills a vacancy in the firm’s 
executive staff caused by the death in 
1958 of Mr. Way’s brother, Richard 
H. Way. 

John H. Way, Jr., a recent Michi- 
gan State University graduate, will 
assist Mr. McMahan in the sales divi- 
sion. 

The firm bakes and distributes Hol- 
sum and Old Home bread and rolls 
at wholesale in a nine-county area 
in southern Michigan. Mr. Mc- 
Mahan’s appointment is part of a 


$150,000 plant, equipment and sales 
expansion program. 

Mr. McMahan and his wife are 
making plans to move to Jackson 
soon. He was president of the Flint 
Bakers for many years and was ac- 
tive in the Michigan Bakers Assn. 
and American Bakers Assn. In Flint, 
he was president and district gover- 
nor of the Civitan Club, a director 
and charter member of the Sales 
Executives Club, council member of 
the Industrial Executives Club, and 
active in the Manufacturers Assn., 
Chamber of Commerce, various Ma- 
sonic Orders and the Elks. 








S own c 
alors 





Oxelur wel ly 





Daily Capacity 
5,600 Cwts.... 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM 





The dream of doing things better is a char- 
acteristic that has helped make America great. 
And this ambition is one that has sparked the 
HUNTER mills through the more than 80 


HUNTER 


MILLING CO. 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





years of this company’s existence. That’s why 
HUNTER has always served bakers with 
flour of excéptional baking quality. 


HUNTER 


STs, 


Grain Storage 
4,000,000. Bu. 
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Charles H. McMahan 


Way Baking was founded in 1887 
by Mr. Way’s grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey L. Way, and continued 
by his father, the late Harry Way. 
The company now has 82 employees 
and operates a distribution fleet of 
34 trucks. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Officers Elected 


LOUISVILLE—James Kraus, own- 
er of the Gardiner Lane Shopping 
Center Bakery, Louisville, has been 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn., succeeding 
Theodore Pferrer, Frankfort, Ky., 
who was named a director of the 
association. 

Mr. Kraus was elected during the 
49th annual convention of the associa- 
tion held in Louisville. Other officers 
are Lou Weideman, Jr., Fort Thomas, 
first vice president; Albert Wohleb, 
Louisville, second vice president and 
secretary; Glyn Burke, Danville, 
treasurer. 

Newly elected directors are Charles 
Petty, Covington; John Owens, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and James Klein, Louis- 
ville. 

The two-day session was attended 
by approximately 150 master bakers. 
The next convention will be held in 
October, 1960, at Cumberland Falls, 
Ky. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SUPERINTENDENT DIES 
PHILADELPHIA — Charles A. 
Seese, Sr., a superintendent for the 
Tasty Baking Co. here, died recent- 
ly in Jefferson Hospital. He was 61. 
Mr. Seese had worked for the bak- 

ing firm 33 years. 


KNAPPEN "ouvine 


COMPANY 
Producer: 


f 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














MEN WITH IDEAS 


to build your Donut & 
Sweet Goods Business 





ei 


DCA FOOD 
INDUSTRIES INC. 
CHAPMAN & SMITH 
COMPANY INC. 
F W.STOCK & SONS, INC: 











Nov: 
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You Save Money .,, make more 
profit when you enrich your bread with B-E-T-S® 
Tablets by Sterwin Chemicals. For ‘“‘B-E-T-S 
Bakers” get greater economy, accuracy and flex- 
ibility with this original bread enrichment tablet. 

No matter what the formula... or mix... or 
ingredients used . . . no matter what the dough 
size, there’s a B-E-T-S Tablet to meet every en- 
richment need. For B-E-T-S comes in the widest 
variety in the field ... one type just right for you. 

No special tablet or measuring needed. . . 
B-E-T-S “‘widest variety” choice efficiently en- 


Stu Chemiul.. 8 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





riches various size doughs whether in multiples of 
25, 50 or 100 lbs. . . . lets you enrich any dough 
. .. without waste of time, labor or money. 

And B-E-T-S give you more service-wise, too. 
For Sterwin Technically Trained Representatives, 
backed by the longest tablet enrichment experi- 
ence in the field, are experts at improving existing 
enrichment routines or setting up new ones. 

Don’t delay . . . find out NOW about the 
Bread Enrichment That Enriches Bakers, Too... 
B-E-T-S Bread Enrichment. See your Sterwin Man 
«+. of write direct for dollar and cents data. 


—. 
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@ Bachman Bakeries Corp., Reading, 
Pa., has appointed McAllister Borie  C. 
as sales manager of its cookie divi- 


sion, according 


by W. R. MeGonigle, president. 


@ Oakite 


manager for its 
Pacific Coast 


Baxter 


Chicago. 
@The_ general 


Hachmeister, Inc., N. H. Stein, has 





Products, Inc., 
has named Tei A. Rohlfsen as division 


division. He 
J. C. Leonard, who is retiring after 
35 years of company service. 


@ The Wallerstein Co, a division of 
Laboratories, 
New York, has appointed James B. 
Stangohr to serve the baking indus- 
try in the Chicago area. Mr. Stangohr Carl C. Kauman =a, 
has received specialized 
the American Institute of 


Kauman as_ sales 
representative 
to an announcement vania, 


New York, 


products in the south 
succeeds 


Staten Island, 





training at 
Baking, 


National Baking 
@ Eustace H. Harrell, 
the National 
Thomasville, Ga., 


sales manager of 


TRADE 
PULSE 


announced the appointment 


office 


at the 





of Carl 
service 


for western Pennsyl- 
eastern 
Ohio and upper 
West Virginia. Mr. 
Kauman will head- 
quarter 
home 
plant 
burgh. 
tended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and 
received training 
Siebel In- 
stitute in Chicago, 
well 
School, 


at the 
and 
Pitts- 


He at- 


as the 


Chicago. 
salesman for 
Biscuit Co. 
area for 
years, recently retired. A tribute to 


in the 


over 36 





bi iiee) § 
is a balanced 
syrup. It is especially 


blended for perfectly balanced flavor 


and is just right for WHOLE WHEAT, CRACKED 


WHEAT, RYE, and OTHER BROWN BREADS. 


"_ TRICOL has many other baking uses. Write for our booklet. . . 


with more 


3 GRADES: LIGHT 


MEDIUM 


_ DARK 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 











than 50 formulas for baked specialties! 





PACKED IN DRUMS: 


55-, 30-, 


15- and 


5-galion sizes. 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 
920 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Plants at: Brooklyn, N.Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Chicago, Iti. 








Mr. Harrell’s long tenure was paid 
by company officials at a sales meet- 
ing in the local branch office. 

@ American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J., recently elected Sher- 
win Overholt as president. Mr. Over- 
holt is general manager of Our Own 
Bakeries, Marquette, Mich. Other of- 
ficers elected 
were: Howard El- 
lison, Modern Bak- 
ery, Harlan, Ky., 
vice president; 
Clement F. Harris, 
the Harris-Boyer 
Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., treasurer; 
John E. Lange, 
general manager, 
American Bakers 
Cooperative, sec- 
retary, and Nolan 
Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo.; 
Donald O. Roskam, Roskam Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Hugh 
Wasson, Jr., Ideal Baking Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., directors. Continuing on 
the board of directors are William B. 
Finney, Finney’s Bakery, McKinney, 
Texas; Raymond W. Payette, Girard 
Baking Co., Burlington, Vt., and 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver. 


Sherwin Overholt 


@ The resignation of E. W. Smith as 
president and member of the board of 
directors of Sutherland Paper Co. 
has been announced. Until a successor 
is named, the board has appointed 
S. A. Angotti and J. T. Kirkpatrick 
as managing directors of the com- 
pany. They will report to a special 
committee of the board composed of 
L. M. Crockett and W. J. Lawrence, 
Jr. 


@ Reynolds Metals Co. has named 
Merrill A. Grogel to head its new 
bakery packaging organization. The 
marketing group has been set up to 
give bakers more complete benefit of 
the bakery merchandising and pack- 
aging research which Reynolds has 
conducted over the past several years. 
@ Raiph H. Olsen, formerly branch 
manager for four years with Pan-O- 
Gold Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S.D., 
has been named area sales manager, 
according to Robert Alton, executive 
vice president. Robert G. Toohey, for- 
merly of Sioux Falls and currently 
area sales manager, has been named 
plant manager at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Allan E. Parker, with Pan-O-Gold for 
25 years, will become branch manager 
in Sioux Falls after supervising bak- 
eries in Mitchell. 


@ Nestaway, Inc., Cleveland, has an- 
nounced the appointment of K. N. 
Fillinger to its staff as a systems con- 
sultant. According to T. R. Mutto, 
Nestaway general manager, Mr. Fill- 
inger will devote most of his time to 
technical sales work with bakeries. 
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‘Batter Whip’ Bread 
Equipment Installed 


By New Orleans Firm 


NEW ORLEANS—H olsum Bak 
eries, Inc., has completed installatiog 
of about $200,000 worth of new equip. 
ment for producing “batter whip") 
bread. Carl Goldenberg, president, 
said the equipment, which requireg” 
about two months to install, was iq 
operation on a test basis, but is nowy 
in full scale production. The equip. 
ment was developed by Quality Bak. 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., over 
a period of about 10 years. There are 
now about 40 such units in use in the 
country. J 

The batter whipped process em. | 
ploys a high speed mixer to blend the| 
dough, producing a bread that is free™ 
of holes and unevenness, with a silky 
texture and a very edible crust. 3 

Mr. Goldenberg described the prow) 
ess as having three basic steps: 

The forming of a broth composed 

* of yeast fermented in a solution 
of nutrients, adding sugar, salt an@ 
milk. By a flow process this broth j 
transmitted in sanitary piping to the 
next production step. 4 

The broth is blended with meas. 

* ured quantities of vegetable 
shortening and flour into a pre-mixer “ 
for about 1% to 2 min. The dough is# 
then automatically dispatched to they 
next and final stage. A 

It is then processed through a 

* special developer for about 3 min, — 
and extruded into bread pans which® 
are automatically conveyed through 
the final stages of proofing and bak- 
ing. 

Holsum Bakeries introduced their 
new batter whip bread in the New 
Orleans area with full page, four- | 
color newspaper ads. i 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OUTING PLANNED 

CAMDEN, N.J.— Members of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club, their wives 
and guests will attend a day at‘Gar- 
den State here Nov. 4, attending the 
races and a banquet luncheon at the 
Clubhouse Colonial Room. 




















DIXIE LILY], 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the lar est fi 
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* Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 

vengee | a eee Washington 

of consistent uniformity and highest quailty. Eee er ee ee 

ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 





CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


Be 





GLUTEN 


WHEAT FLOUR 
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No. 4390—Machine 
For Tight Wrapping 


Development of a unique device 
to eliminate drag, a major cause of 
unsatisfactory wrapping in the bread 
industry, has been announced by 
Western-Waxide Division, Crown 


CROWN - SEAL FINGER ANO TUCKER ASSEMBLY 









© Pipe meme) 


we ie 
Zellerbach Corp. For use on AMF 
type wrapping machines, the Crown- 
Seal Finger and Tucker Assembly 
assures tight wrap and good package 


appearance by use of “fingers” which 
extend and carry the bread through 











C) No. 4389—Display Rack: 
0 Ne. 4390—Wi 

No aavieccabheer® 
O Ne. 4392—' 

0 Ne. ines 
() No. 4394—Packer 


New Produets 
New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Others (list numbers) ....--ccsccccccccccccscesesssctessssseesets 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 










the wrapping machine. The Finger 
and Tucker Assembly securely holds 
the end of the loaf as it is pushed 
through the folders to the end seal- 
ers. The “hand carry” feature frees 
bakers from the problem of varying 
slip properties of wrappings. All 
wrapping materials depend solely 
upon their slip properties to provide 
the sliding action necessary for pro- 
per folding, allowing bakers to wrap 
as tightly as desired with both poly- 
ethylene film and cellophane. For 
details, check No. 4390 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4389—Steel 
Display Racks 


A new enameled steel bakery gocds 
display case attractive enough to 
stop a shopper and strong enough 
to withstand the onslaught of climb- 
ing children has been introduced in- 
to a number of Chicago supermvr- 
kets by Burny Bros. Bakery. Design 
of the attractive new cab‘nets was 
developed by Jewel Tea Co., Burny 
Brothers and Airway Products Corp. 
The racks are made primarily of cold 
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rolled steel sheets in standard 4-ft. 
units in both straight-wall and out- 
side corner models. Each unit has 
an 8 cu. ft. welded steel storage 
drawer at the bottom and four 
sloping wire shelves which are 2-ft. 
deep. There are 32 sq. ft. of display 
area in each four-foot unit. For de- 
tails, check No. 4389 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 4391—Portable 
Package Cabinet 


Package sealing of “pre-packed” 
baked goods can now be handily ac- 
complished anywhere in the store or 
shop with a new portable package 
sealer cabinet announced by A. J. 








Heinen Co. The new unit is mounted 
on ball-bearing, easy-rolling casters, 
and can be moved to any location 
and operated by merely plugging in- 
to standard 110 volt power outlet. 
For details, check No. 4391, clip the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 4392—Automatic 
Tying Machine 


Bakers looking for a way to cut 
their costs by re-using cartons can 
find the answer in a new automatic 
tying machine developed for the 
wholesale baking industry by B. H. 
Bunn Co. The machine is especially 
Suited for tying open-end bread car- 
tons. Already in use in some parts 
of the country, the 29-in. slant frame 
model has proved itself capable of 
prolonging the life of bread cartons 
as much as 20 to 1 over cartons 
closed by other means, claims the 
manufacturer. The machine provides 
a double wrap one way tie around 
the carton. Stationed at the end of 
a conveyor line, as it is used in most 
applications, the machine easily keeps 
up with production volume. However, 
it is mounted on easy-rolling casters 
so that it can be moved about as 
required. Check No. 4392 on the cou- 
pon and mail for details. 


No. 4393—New 
Machines Offered 


Baker Perkins, Inc., has several 
new machines and a number of new 
developments, including a 20 gal. 
vertical mixer, a 10 in. universal cen- 
trifugal unit designed for quick eval- 
uation of slurries, and its Ko-Knead- 
er for mixing diversified products. 
All are to be displayed for the first 
time at the 27th Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries in the New York Coli- 
seum Nov. 30. The 20 gal. mixer is 
suitable for pilot plant and small 
scale production, while incorporating 
all design features of the firm’s 
larger 150 and 300 gal. mixing ma- 
chines. The universal centrifugal unit 
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includes all operating features of 
standard universals on the market 
and can be employed also for actual 
plant production. For additional de- 
tails, check No. 4393 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4395—Coding 
Attachments 


A complete line of coding attach- 
ments designed to eliminate time. 
consuming hand stamping of cartons 
and containers is described in a new 
catalog sheet prepared by Bell-Mark 
Corp. Attached to conveying or pack- 
aging machinery, units place a code 
date, price mark, carton identifica- 
tion or other information on card- 
board, paper, metal or plastics. Im- 
prints of from 4%4-in. to 3-in. are made 
with printing press clarity. Bell- 
Mark attachments are designed for 
use with rubber type. Individual 
characters or complete logotypes can 
be utilized. For details, check No. 
4395 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4394—Automatic 
Packer for Buns 


Production of frankfurter and ham- 
burger buns has been automated fur- 
ther with the development of a new 
automatic bun packer by American 
Machine & Foundry Co.’s Union Ma- 
chinery Division. The AMF-Union 
bun packer will package 17,280 rolls 
an hour. It is designed to operate 
with the AMF automatic roll center 





that prepares the buns for baking. 
The packer removes buns from the 
individual molds in the baking pan 


after cooling, aligns and _ groups 
them for slicing, slices the buns, al- 
igns them for wrapping, forms and 
dispenses boxes for packing, and 
transfers the carton for clusters of 
buns to the wrapping machines. All 
these operations were formerly done 
by hand. Check No. 4394 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4398—Foil 
Bags for Bread 


Reynolds Metals Co. is increas‘ng 
the distribution of its new “heat-in” 
aluminum foil bread bags. The basic 
feature claimed for the bags is long- 
er bread freshness with a resulting 
increase in sales. Among the latest 
users of the foil wraps are the Dutch 
Maid Bakery at Scottsbluff, Neb. 
for its Barbecue French Bread and 
Tobia Bros. Sanitary Bakery at East 
Orange, N.J. The latter firm uses 
the foil for wrapping its Dutch Maid 
Vienna Bread. For more details, 
check No. 4398 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 
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REPORT CARD 


Absorption 
Mixing Time 
Color of Crumb 


Grain 


Dough Quality 




















A+ 








We Get Our 
Report Card | 
Every day... } 
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...and We're Always at the Top of the Class! 


These daily reports are compiled by our lab- 
A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 
best in a Hard Winter They are verified and “Oven Proved” daily by 
Wheat Flour. 


oratory technicians from each day’s milling. 


hundreds of our bakery flour customers. 











\ SPRING LOAF 
} This is our top-quality You, too, will receive good reports from both 

Spring Wheat Flour. your shop and customers when you use... . 
High Absorption 

Excellent Tolerance 
JUMBO 

' A strong protein Spring 
ei Wheat Clear Flour with 
a good absorption. ’ 
: ——— GOOCHS BEST 
. Our finest quality Spring 
nd Wheat Clear Flour. Our 

friends say it's Tops in ° 
be its Field. Identical F | O U R S 
i WHOLE WHEAT Performance 
gc Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. 

Milled especially with a 

rich wheaty flavor for the 

baking trade. 

RYE FLOUR 

‘ng Pure or blended to fit 
in” your requirements. 
sic Milled with the flavor 
ng- left in. 
ing 
test 
itch — 
eb., 
and 
vast = 
=e Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
- LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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No. 4400—Foil Pan 
For Holidays 


Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. is offer- 
ing bakers a new foil loaf pan for 
Christmas season selling of fruit 
cakes, nut breads, pound cakes, as- 
sorted holiday cookies and other sea- 
sonal favorites. The “holiday red” 
colored foil pan ties in with the Yule- 
tide spirit and gives bakers a pack- 
age for special promotions. Wrapped 
in cellophane or _ polyethylene, it 
makes an item that will be the an- 
swer to many shoppers’ gift prob- 
lems. The loaf pan is 8 3/32 x 4 5/32 
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x 1 7/8 in. and has a capacity of 22 
fluid oz. (20 oz. fruit cake—60% fruit 
mixture). For full information, check 
No. 4400 on the coupon, clip and mail 
to this publication. 


No. 4399—Improved 
Wrapper 


Pollock Paper Corp. has introduced 
its new, improved Sell-O-Band out- 
serts which, it claims, provides a 
positive bottom seal between the 
band and the wrapper when either 
cellophane or polyethylene is used. 
This new packaging development re- 
portedly is the result of improve- 
ments made in the coating and pro- 
cessing of bands for better opera- 
tional results. Also, it is supposed 
to result in less open package bot- 





HERE'S WRHERE| THE 
QUALITY BAKER’S 
SKILL BEGINS 


NATIONAL 


The All-Purpose Yeast 
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AC ACAS 


You can order all of these essential bakery products from your National Yeost Salesman 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 
National Active Ory Yeast 

National Baking Powder 

National Baking Cream 

National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbioom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chanin Building 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


FRANK J. HALE, President 


45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City 1 
New York 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


Pure Olt Building 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago’, Ill. 


PLANTS: Bellevilie, N. J.« Crystal Lake, Ill. 
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toms in the store and the home. For 
more details, check No. 4399 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publii- 
cation. 


No. 4397—Outsert 
Band for Bread 


The Western-Waxide Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. now has in 
actual use a new “taste excitement” 
outsert band with full-color vignettes 
for added sales stimulus. The ‘“‘taste 
excitement” band was developed af- 
ter extensive research into the ele- 





ments that set off impulse buying. 
The band makes use of rich illustra- 
tions showing the bread as a vital 
ingredient of an appetizing sand- 
wich. The manufacturer reports that 
use of the new outsert bands, in 
some cases, has been accompanied 
by increases in sales up to 40%. For 
more information, check No. 4397 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


Also Available 


No. 4874—Labels, Paramount Pa- 
per Products Co. 

No. 4375—Bands, Marathon Corp. 

No. b376—Transport rack, Stod- 
dard-Quirk Mfg. Co. 

No. 4377—Display rack, Modern 
Metal Products Co. 

No. 4378—Display doily, Columbus 
Plastic Products, Inc. 

No. 4379—Bakers’ catalog, Cochran 
Continental Container Corp. 

No. 4380—Pan racks, Alvey-Fergu- 
son Co. 

No. 4381—Weighing systems, A. H. 
Emery Co. 

No. 4382—Glassine, Milwaukee 
Lace Paper Co. 

No. 4383—Custom packaging, Na- 
tional Packaging Corp. 

No. 4384—Foil Containers, Coch- 
ran Continental Container Corp. 

No. 4385—Pan-O-Mat, Aget Mfg. 
Co. 

No. 4386—Peel board, North Am- 
erican Plywood Corp. 
No. 4387—Display 

Metal Mfg. Co. 
No. 4388—Cake pan coater, J. H. 
Day Co. 


case, Victory 





e . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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King inf the Baker’s Doorbell 





Roberts Bros., Prairie City, Iowa, 
has opened a bakery department and 
engaged Chris Jacobs, Waterloo, Iowa, 
as baker. 


eS 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Moen have sold 
their bakery at Middleton, Wis., to 
Ernest W. and Ruth Clasen, formerly 
of Germany. 
2 
The Stieler Bakery, Springfield, 
Minn., has opened a retail shop in 
Comfrey, Minn. 


Les Kroschell, Edgerton, Minn., has 
opened a bakery in Jasper, Minn. 
® 
John Friesen, originally from Fair- 
mont and Mountain Lake, Minn., has 
opened a bakery in Butterfield, Minn. 
¢ 
The Snack Shop at Lake Benton, 
Minn., has been purchased by George 
Fleahman who plans to remodel it 
and open a bakery. 


§ 

The Swiss Bakery and Pastry Shop 
has been opened in the Midtown 
Shopping Center, Rome, Ga., by 
Werner Ammann, formerly of Switz- 
erland. 

+ 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
purchased the Geneva, N.Y. agency 
of Hathaway Baking Co., assuming 
control of all Hathaway _ routes 
agencies between Auburn, N.Y., and 
Buffalo. 

t 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has started 
construction of a new bakery plant 
to serve its supermarket stores in the 
Portland, Ore., division. The new bak- 
ery will replace Safeway’s present 
building in Portland, adding a line of 
sweet goods, rolls and variety breads 
to all Safeway outlets in the division. 

e 

Goodman’s Bakery has been opened 
at a new location, 3416 Monroe St., 
Toledo, Ohio. It formerly was located 
at 2013 Canton St. 

& 


Health Bread Bakeries, Hamilton, 
Ont., has opened a new wedding cake 
salon at 296 James St. N. where cus- 
tomers may shop for special occasion 
cakes and ornaments. 

e 

Quality Bakery, Palisade, Colo., 
has been issued a license to do busi- 
ness, with Lee Kaufman as owner. 

€ 

Brick Oven Bakery, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has been issued a 
license to do business, with J. R. and 
Doris Howell as owners. 


* 

The Tasty Pastry bake shop has 
been opened in the new Fox Plaza 
shopping center, El Paso, Texas. Jack 
C. White is the manager and William 
Hutchinson is baking superintendent. 


& 
Jill’s Bakery, 1008 Coal S.W., Al- 
buquerque, is adding 5,000 sq. ft. of 
storage and loading space. 


Furphy’s Bakery, 122 West Main 
St., Trinidad, Colo., has been issued 
a new business license, with Warren 
G. Furphy as owner. 


Glen H. and L. F. Torguson, own- 
ers of Glen’s Pastry Shops, 1823 W. 
Vermijo Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and 118 N. Weber, have opened an- 
other outlet in the new Cheyenne 
Shopping Center, 1733 S. 8th St. 


A new Shelton Square Bakery will 
be opened at 354 Main St., Buffalo, 
by Helen Lysek, president, and Char- 
les Gill, who heads the affiliated Gold- 
Seal Bakery at 1863 Clinton St., Buf- 
falo, which will supply the new outlet 
with baked foods. 

e 


Whyle’s Pastry Shop has_ been 


opened at 609 Jefferson, Burlington, 
Iowa. The outlet will be operated by 
John E. and Ellen Whyle. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland L. Weber have 
opened a bakery in the Midway Cen- 
ter, St. Paul. 

eS 
The Brick Oven Bakery has been 
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opened at Stillwater, Minn., by Peter 
and Ernest Dielentheis. 
e 

The Lennox (S.D.) Bakery has 
been purchased by Harold L. Reit 
from the former owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Axel Johnson. Mr. Reit former- 
ly operated a bakery in Sioux Falls. 

* 

Goldy’s Golden Crust Donuts was 
opened recently at 1100 N.E. 23rd, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

a 

Joseph Demler is closing his bak- 
ery at Princeton, Wis., and will open 
a home bakery at Sun Prairie, Wis. 
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Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 
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Yew City 3 Dallas 10 
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2542 ELSTON AVENUE, 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


BROS OFT is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 






All Vegetable” 


Emulsifier 


(Lecithin and 


PXxxelelohi-ve| 
Phosphatides)— 
Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 





resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 





and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 
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Celebrating Brown ’n Serve’s 10th birthday, : ; ( 


a°100,000 promorion’ 


a a 
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ee : new Ideas in 
eceeiee Brown n Serve 
Quick Cookery 
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IMPRINT 


Brown 'n Serve Recipe Bookiet 


OF BROWN’N SERVE SALES! | 
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*K As advertised nationally in the 


Just 10 years ago this month, General Mills developed 
and presented the now famous Brown ’n Serve process to the 
bakers of America. And Brown ’n Serve Rolls from a baker $ 
were just what Mrs. Consumer wanted. For in 10 short years, ‘ 
34.7 per cent of all yeast rolls sold are Brown ’n Serve... and ie 
the market is growing every day! a 
Now General Mills, Breast 0’ Chicken Tuna, Brer Rabbit 3 
Molasses and Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. have joined hands i 
to bring you Brown ’n Serve’s big 10th birthday promotion. 3 
And it’s big—so big that it needs a full-color spread in the ‘] 
November 21 issue of Saturday Evening POST to present it! : 
ng? 


’ For in that issue, Betty Crocker of General Mills will offer 


homemakers new Brown ’n Serve ways to make the most of a 
meal with luscious recipes and serving ideas for Brown ’n Serve 
Rolls! Each will help sell not only your Brown ’n Serve prod- 
ucts, but also related items: the tuna, molasses, and other 
products it takes to make the dishes delicious! 

And Betty Crocker has created a whole recipe folder full of 
Brown ’n Serve meal ideas! Such treats as Hot Tuna Salad 
Ring, Caramel-Pineapple-Nut Rolls, elegant hot sandwich 
ideas . . . all easy to do, all good to eat. You can get these book- ~ 
lets imprinted with your name. Feature them; include one with ~ 
each package of rolls you sell. Beeause Mrs. Homemaker knows 
and respects the suggestions of America’s First Lady of Food! 


ae See eee ee ee 
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Fresh-baked in our ovens... quick-browned in yours! 






To help you make the most of the promotion, G 
Mills has created a whole big kit full of powerful merchandising 2 
aids. Just take a look at what’s inside: “e 
* Brown ’n Serve Recipe Booklets from Betty Crocker to 
increase the uses of Brown ’n Serve varieties. 
Colorful shelf-talker (price-marker) to point up diaplays of : 
your Brown ’n Serve Rolls. 
Bright 17” x 22” wire hanger or poster to attract buyers: 
Full-color preprint of the Post ad. 
60-second radio commercial. 
60-second TV commercial you can adapt tor your own area. 
2-column and 1-column grocer drop-in ad mats. 
2-column and 3-column tie-in newspaper ad mats 
on Brown ’n Serve Rolls and the Betty Croeker Booklet. a een ees 
Production-formula booklet packed with brand new BROWN N SERVE SALESMANSHIP a A BROWN 'N SERVE ROLLS 
Brown ’n Serve bakings . . . and how to sell them. paced 
a Pian to cash in! Put this ileasd nationally advertised pro- 
51 motion to work for you. Feature Brown ’n Serve during its: 
anniversary week. Offer your customers free Betty Crocker 


a alia anes * 


Shelf-taiker 
(price-marker) 






Recipe Booklets, display and use all the merchandising aids. pours 
r And share in the profits you’re bound to win. Act now! SELL! 
=a For your Brown ’n Serve Birthday Promotion Kit, ask your 
ae General Mills salesman or write... ¥ + 


General 


+ BAKERY SALES SERVICE Mills 


9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Kit folder 


Production- 
formula booklet 
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Conventio 





November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 


Nov. 8—Oklahoma Retail Bakers 


Assn., one-day meeting, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; see., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma State Tech, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
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Sb 
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Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 945 
Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 

Nov. 16-18—Wholesale Variety 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton, Louisville, Ky.; host, Allan 


Linker, 1125 W. Market St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Ail Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Jan. 24-26—Pennsylvania Bakers April 


Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., 
Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual stag outing, 
The Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Mary Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, 
N.C. 

Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


Mareh 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla.; Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec-treas,, 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 108, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sponsored by Retail Bakers 
of America; chm., Gordon Nash, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x« GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
v 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ute NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Nov 
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“In the bakery business... 


we know lit satisfies! 


k 
oat SS => 












John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 


shows “‘Mr. American Farmer” where the story of ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 

“From Field to Flour’ ends. methods and milling experience; and the last and 
This is what King Midas has done: “From Field most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 

to Flour.” A successful result of combining these Bakers both large and small know that this is the 


methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 





On the job 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts... 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 


“ RED CROSS 
MINNEAPOLIS “3? MINNESOTA 
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April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 
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ers Assn., annual convention; Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 


May 


May 1-3—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bak- 


meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 909 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 









HIGH LABOR AND 
CONTAINER COSTS 


... with a 


FLUIDIZER 


Air Conveying 
System 


AVERAGE SAVINGS RANGE 
FROM $3.60 TO $6.10 
PER TON OF MATERIAL 











“REPRESENTATIVE AIR CONVEYING SYSTEM 


CYCLO-VAC UNLOADER 




















STORAGE 














BENEFITS: 


Significantly lower handling costs 
Buy in bulk—eliminate cost of individ 


Most Advanced in 
Modern Air Handling 





Completely sanitary system 


THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY, A DIVISION OF SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. 
121 South Washington Avenue, Hopkins, Minnesota, W Est 8-7651 


REPRESENTATIVES: 





Free valuable space and working capital 


ual containers 


OFFICES: Akron—M. Momchilovich Co. JE 5-3306 Ph phio—Joos Equipment Co. LA 5-626! 
Baltimore—Robert Case ID 5-5524 (Bryn Mawr) LA 5-8699 
Minneapolis—Main Plant, Buffalo—Danforth & Cunningham 1D 3985-6  Roanoke—W. R. Mayes Co. Di 5-7442 
Hopkins, Minn. 4 pare -— iniaaiia St. Louis—Tri-State Metal Products PA 6-1492 

P a jouston—H. B. McDi The T 
Chicago—Regional Office Les Angelet—Lester Scott MU 1-9766 Seattle—The emco Co. MU 2.6195 
C. W. Smith Pasedean) Spokane—Carter Miller Mill Furng. Co. FA 7-6624 
SY 9.5172 _Louisville—Systems Engineering Co. WH 4.0512 ‘Ft. Wm., Ont.—Northland Mach. Sup. Co. 27733 
(Jeffersonville) Montreal—W. G. Hewlings Co. Ri 4.4967 

Omaha—Wm. Freiden GL 3803 
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and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, %25 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


June 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 
Purchases Kingston 


Cake Baking Firm 


KANSAS CITY—Interstate Baker- 
ies Corp. will expand its operations 
in the eastern markets with acquisi- 
tion of the Kingston Cake Co., King- 
ston, Pa. 

The announcement was made 
jointly by R. L. Nafziger, Interstate 
board chairman, and Reuben H. 
Levy, who has headed the Kingston 
company since its founding in 1924. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. John R. Dow, president of 
the Kansas City-based baking or- 
ganization, said the Kingston plant 
would be operated as the Blue Rib- 
bon division of Interstate Bakeries, 
with Richard Levy, son of the foun- 
der, becoming plant manager. 

About 425 persons are employed 
in the bakery serving distributor and 
company-owned routes in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, West 
Virginia and upstate New York. 

Baking under the brand names of 
Blue Ribbon, Delicious and Imperial, 
Kingston annual sales have been in 
excess Of $6.5 million. Mr. Dow said 
the new plant, which is the 30th in 
Interstate’s coast to coast network 
of bread and cake bakeries, would 
become an anchor for Interstate’s 
expansion into Pennsylvania and sev- 
eral eastern states. 

The one-story brick building, which 
occupies 150,000 sq. ft. of space, is 
equipped to produce more than $10 
million worth of bakery goods annu- 
ally, Mr. Dow said. 

Last year the Interstate organiza- 
tion, which employs approximately 
7,000 persons, had over $116 million 
in sales. In addition to its 30 bak- 
eries, the company has approximate- 
ly 150 sales branches in 23 states. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
4 


onnid, Minn. 
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g- 
le N 1905, Fleischmann again demonstrated 
* its interest in the baking industry. That 
- was the year Fleischmann introduced, in both 
r German and English, the Treatise on Baking. 
— Based on a wealth of Fleischmann production 
or experience and Fleischmann technical know- 
how, the book was the first such published in 
es, America. Hundreds of thousands of copies of 
> this ‘‘baker’s primer’’ have been distributed 
ed since then, and its revised editions are still 
nd being used by bakers all over the country. In 
. a sense, then, Treatise on Baking inaugurated 
e our Technical Service Department. 

al, Today, technical service still plays a vital role 
aa at Fleischmann’s. Our technical men handle 
in thousands of inquiries a year. Fleischmann’s is 
rs only too glad to help, and we work by this 
e's credo: ‘‘We’ve either got the answer, or we'll 
“si show you where to get it.” 

- Whether the query concerns a new formula 
310 (our formula file is one of the largest), a water 
™ y . problem, a labeling difficulty, a more efficient 
7a- nas plant set-up or a new production process, it is 
ely _ shddelved <3 — to Fleischmann that bakers turn. It’s been 
ion inaugurated a new service ; 

ak- that way for 91 years now, and we intend to 
te- continue the service as long as there’s a baker 
who needs it! 

| 

N 

$ 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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AIB Honors Its 
Advisory Members 
At Special Dinner 


CHICAGO—Members of the board 
of directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking were hosts at a recent 
dinner meeting honoring members 
of AIB’s advisory committees on edu- 
eational, scientific and consumer 
serv.ce matters. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Howard O. Hunter, AIB president, 
presided at the dinner, with Louis 
E. Caster, Rcckford Colon‘al Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of the 
board of directors, assigned to ex- 
press the board’s appreciation for 
the special services given to institute 
programs by members of the three 
committees. The reply on behalf of 
the committees was given by Dr. 
Herbert E. Longenecker of the sci- 
entific advisory committee, bio-chem- 
ist and vice president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in charge of the Chi- 
cago professional schools. 





You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 

























HUBBARD MILLING 


CHOOSE FROM THESE 
FAVORITE BRANDS 


Mother Hubbard 
University 
Sonny Hubbard 
King Hubbard 
Hubbard's 704 
Otsego 


You bake better . . . control 
quality better . . . with Hub- 
bard Flours. That’s because 
Hubbard begins with the finest 
milling equipment and _ tech- 
nique, 
with constant laboratory 
checks to assure absolute 
every-shipment uniformity of 
quality. 


and follows through 


COM PAN Y 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 














An honorary AIB life member- 
ship scroll was presented by- Pres. 
Hunter to Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
retiring member of the scientific ad- 
visory committee, who served on this 
committee from its inception. It was 
noted by G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Ine., recently reelected to 
AIB’s board of directors, that there 
were among the guests of the eve- 
ning, eight of the original members 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. These 
were, in addition to Mr. Thomas: Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling; Dr. Williams; 
Dr. Nerman Jolliffe; Dr. Longeneck- 
er; Dr. W. Henry Sebrell, Jr.; Dr. 
Henry Borsook, and Dr.: Charles N. 
Frey. 

Advisory committee members, in 
whose honor the dinner was given, 
are: 

Consumer Service Advisory Com- 
mittee—Dr. Floride Moore, head of 
the department of home and family 
life, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Justine Smey, of the 
elementary schools of Great Neck, 
L.I., N.Y.; Dr. Helen M. Starr, direc- 
tor of health, physical education and 
recreation, Minneapolis public 
schocls; Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, di- 
rector of human nutrition and home 
economics research, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Dr. Fred V. Hein, 
consultant in health and fitness, bu- 
reau of health education, American 
Medical Assn., and Dr. Philip Lewis 
director of the bureau of instruction 
materials, board of educaticn, Chi- 
cago public schools. 

Scientific Advisory Committee — 
Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, dean emeri- 
tus of the Department of Agri- 
culture, University of Minneso- 
ta; Dr. Henry Borsook, Kerchoff 
Laboratories of Biology, California 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Robert 
H. Cotton, directcr of research, Con- 
tinental Baking Co.; Dr. Gail M. 
Dack, director, food research insti- 
tute, University of Chicago; Dr. Con- 
rad A. Elvehjem, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Gaston Dalby, di- 
rector of research, Ward Baking Co.; 
Dr. Charles N. Frey, ccnsultant; Dr. 
Charles A. Glabau, laboratory direc- 
tor, Bakers Weekly; Dr. H. O. Hal- 
vorson, head of the new school of 
life sciences, University of Lilinois; 
Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director, bureau 
of nutrition, New York City Health 
Department; Dr. Herbert E. Lcnge- 
necker, vice president, Ch'cago pro- 
fessional colleges, University of Illi- 
nois; Stanley McHugh, director of 
laboratories, American Baker‘es Co.; 
Dr. Wendell Reeder, research divi- 
sion, Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc.; Dr. W. Henry Sebrell, 
Jr., institute of nutrition sciences, 
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Columbia University; Dr. Oscar 
Skovholt, director cf laboratories, 


Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., and Dr. Robert R. Wil- 
liams, AIB scientific advisory com- 
mittee. 

Educational Advisory Committee— 
James N. Bay, secretary-treasurer, 
Bay’s English Muffin Corp. of Ilii- 
nois; Don F. Copell, executive gen- 
eral manager, The W. E. Long Co.; 
G. H. Exkstedt, manager, bakery pro. 
duction service department, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Arthur C. Hackett, 
vice president, Drake Bakeries, Inc.; 
James R. Hawkinson, professor of 
marketing, Northwestern University; 
E. H. Leedy, executive vice president, 
Lockweod Manufacturing Co.; David 
M. Levitt, president, DCA Food In- 
dusitries, Inc.; John E. Morrill, presi- 
dent, Union Machine & Foundry Co., 
Division of American Machine & Foun- 
dry Cc.; Charles J. Regan, director 
of public relations, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp.; Andreas F. Reising, man- 
ager, Sunrise Bakery, Inc.; Robert 
F. See, vice president, Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc.; Leon- 
ard Weislow, Chicago Metallic Man- 
ufacturing Co., and Robert M. Woods. 
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ALMOND PROMOT:ON 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Plans for 
an all-out consumer advertising and 
merchandising program to move this 
season’s almond crop have been an- 
nounced by D. R. Bailey, general 
manager, California Almond Growers 
Exchange. 

Spearheading the drive will be a 
“Colossal Crop Sale’’ promotion dur- 
ing the month of November with spe- 
cial emphasis on the pre-holiday pe- 
ricd, Nov. 6-21. 

The exchange, representing scme 
75% of the almond tonnage pro- 
duced in this country, has a color 
spread advertisement in leading 
women’s magazines calling attention 
to the versatility of almonds and 
their availability at “the lowest pric- 
es in years.” 


DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 












Milled in the Heart of . 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lexington, Nebraska 














® Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
® New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 





Spokane Mill 


entennial mits, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


\ 


© Complete line of fine quality 

Bakers’ Flours. 
© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 








=i 


Portland Crown Divisi 








MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 

















A MASTERPIECE IN FLOUR 
by Wichita Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Wayne G. Martin, Retired Vice President, 


Langendorf United Bakeries 
Announces New Sales Record 


SAN FRANCISCO—An increase 
in net sales of $1,272,179 for the 
fiscal year ending June 27, 1959, 
was reported by Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc. Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president, who made the re- 
port, said the total net sales of 
$71,204,087 established a_ record 
high level. Net income of $1,515,403 
also showed an improvement and 
was second highest in company his- 
tory, he said. 


Operating Results 


Year ended Year ended 
June 27, 1959 June 28, 1958 


Oat C08) oicccicccces $71,204,087 $69,931,908 
Income before federal 

income taxes ..... 3,108,403 3,039,673 
Provision for federal 

income taxes ..... 1,593,000 1,558,306 
Net income ........ 1,515,403 1,481,367 


Profit was equal to $15.37 a share 
on preferred stock, or 8.5 times divi- 
dend requirements. After preferred 
dividends, earnings on 591,366 shares 
of common stock outstanding at fiscal 
year-end were equivalent to $2.26 a 
share compared with $2.21 a share on 
588,666 shares outstanding at previ- 
ous year-end closing. Increase of 
2,700 shares represented purchases by 
key personnel under the company’s 
incentive long term purchase plan. 

Dividends declared amounted to 
$886,069 and were 58% of earnings, 
which included $177,480 on preferred 
stock at the annual rate of $1.80 a 
share and $708,589 on common stock 
at the annual rate of $1.20 a share. 

Federal, state and local taxes 
charged to operations totaled $3,075,- 
184, an amount equal to $5.20 a share 
on outstanding common stock, or 4.3 
times the amount of the dividends 
paid to holders of common stock. 

Net working capital at year-end in- 
creased to $4,815,835 with current as- 
sets of $8,785,647 in ratio of 2.21 to 1 
over current liabilities of $3,969,812. 
Computed in accordance with the 
loan agreement with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, the ratio ‘was 2.47 to 1. 

Long term debt, in the form of 
notes payable to the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, was reduced to $2,468,000 by 
installment payment of $345,000. Pay- 
ment of a like sum will be due Dec. 1, 
1959 and has been included in current 
liabilities. 

Capital Expenditures 

Capital expenditures for the year, 
including payments of approximately 
$500,000 on new equipment for a 
modern, highly mechanized cake plant 
located in Berkeley, Cal., were 
$1,159,955 or $104,788 less than the 
$1.264,743 provision for depreciation 
and amortization. Excluding the new 
plant equipment capital expenditures 
for normal replacements and im- 
provements totaled approximately 
$659,000 or approximately one-half of 
funds provided by depreciation and 
amortization. These expenditures 
were in line with the continuing com- 
pany policy of maintaining all facili- 
ties at a high level of efficiency to 
realize maximum economy of opera- 
tions. 

A new cake production plant 
equipped with the most modern type 
of straight line production facilities, 
was completed and placed in opera- 
tion in April of this year, in Berkeley, 
Cal., in an ideal building constructed 
approximately six years ago and ac- 
quired on a long term lease basis. The 
new plant made it possible to merge 
the production from two outmoded 


cake plants, one located in Oakland 
and one in Los Angeles. This will re- 
sult in substantial economies, the 
company said, the benefits of which 
will be reflected in the current and 
subsequent years. Cost of moving re- 
sulting from the merger and loss on 
abandoned equipment amounted to 
approximately $50,000 and was 
charged against income. 

A new distribution depot for the 
Los Angeles bread division was com- 
pleted at Pomona, and another new 
depot is being planned for Hayward. 

Labor Relations 

The number of employees at year 
end totaled 4,056. No strikes or work 
stoppages occurred during the year 
in any of the company’s operating 
areas. The Retirement Pension Plan 
for full-time salaried employees, ap- 
proved by the stockholders at the 
firm’s last annual meeting, became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1959. Company 
payments of $64,500 were made to the 
independent trustee and charged to 
income. The full first year contribu- 
tion will amount to $129,000. 

The action filed in October, 1956 by 
a group of super market operators 
against a group of wholesale bakers, 
including Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, in U.S. District Court for alleged 
violation of the federal and state 
anti-trust laws, was dismissed. Some 
of the plaintiffs have taken an appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
is pending. Counsel for Langendorf 
said that there is an adequate defense 
to the action. 

Also pending is an action in the 
U.S. District Court against certain 
wholesale bakeries, including Langen- 
dorf, operating in the San Francisco 
Bay area, for damages for alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws. The 
defendants filed answers denying the 
material allegations of the complaint. 
A cross-complaint was filed request- 
ing judgment against plaintiffs for 
amounts substantially in excess of 
that asked by the plaintiffs. 

The first quarter of current fiscal 
year indicated a substantial improve- 
ment as against the prior year, Mr. 
Langendorf said. 

“With a continuation of this trend 
and taking into consideration the con- 
tinuing population growth and indus- 
trial expansion on the Pacific Coast, 
the area served by our company, the 
outlook for the current year is en- 
couraging,” Mr. Langendorf said. 

“Production plants and distribution 
depots are strategicallv located in all 
areas of the territory from the Cana- 
dian to the Mexican border. We will 
continue to follow diligently our fun- 
damental policy to maintain and im- 
prove the standard auality of our 
products and the efficiency of our 
operations coupled with our aggres- 
sive merchandising and advertising 
programs,” he concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rise in Net Profit 


NEW YORK—Georee L. Morriscn. 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co.. has reported that net 
profit of the comnany for the 39- 
week period ended Sept. 26, 1959, 
(after federal income taxes of 
$1.738.416) amounted to $1,558,300, 
equal to 67.4¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with net prof- 
it for the corresponding period of 
1958 (after federal income taxes of 
$1,699,330) of $1,514,806, or 64.7¢ a 
common share. 
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Miller Publishing Company, Dies at 61 


NEW YORK—Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., retired vice president, director 
and eastern states manager of The 
Miller Publishing Co., died at Green- 
wich, Conn., Nov. 2. He was 61 years 
old. 

Funeral services were Nov. 5 at 
Christ Episcopal Church, East Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich. 

Mr. Martin retired from active duty 
in April, 1954, to facilitate recovery 
from an illness that had partially in- 
capacitated him during the previous 
year. Although his health was steadily 
gaining to the point that he was 
again becoming more active in the 
affairs of the baking and flour mill- 
ing industries to which he had de- 
voted a long career, an accident Nov. 
1 resulted in a head injury and he 
died the following day. 

Mr. Martin, born in Salina, Kansas, 
in 1898, started his career with The 
Miller in the Kansas City office in 
1920 following his discharge from the 
army at the close of World War I. 
He was sent to St. Louis as manager 
of that office the following year and 
remained in that capacity until 1929, 
when he was transferred to New 
York to take charge of that office. He 
continued as manager of the New 
York office until his retirement. 


Long Career 


During the span of the past 39 
years, Wayne Martin became a well 
known figure in practically every 
branch of the many industries served 
through the journals published by his 
company. In unselfish devotion to 
these industries he loved so well, he 
served in many capacities in industry 
and allied associations. 

Mr. Martin possessed a _ natural 
ability for industry organizational 
work and served as secretary of many 
groups in the baking and milling 
fields. He was probably best known 
for his work with the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors which 
he served as secretary-treasurer over 
a span of 23 years during which time 
he became one of the best known fig- 
ures in flour distributing channels. 

In addition, he served as secretary 
of the Missouri Master Bakers Assn. 
for 5 years, the St. Louis Flour Club 
for 8 years, New York Division No. 5 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
for 8 years and secretary-treasurer 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors for 13 years. 

In connection with these industry 





Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


association posts he established a 
reputation through the years as a 
columnist writing regular series for 
The Northwestern Miller and The 
American Baker, with items keyed to 
the problems of bakery sales and flour 
merchandising. 

Prior to his start in the field of 
journalism as a cub reporter with the 
Kansas City Star, Mr. Martin was a 
student at the University of Kansas. 
Throughout his life he was active in 
the American Legion, civic work and 
charity and community drives. His 
most recent work in this connection 
was with the Greenwich Chamber of 
Commerce in secretarial and publicity 
capacities and handling of legislative 
matters likely to affect the chamber’s 
activities. 

Mr. Martin was a member of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., of New York, 
Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. and the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants in addition to his 
memberships in the many associations 
connected with the baking and flour 
milling industries. 

For approximately the past five 
years he had been a resident of 
Greenwich, Conn., where he lived 
with his wife, Evelyn M. Martin, who 
also had a long career with The Mill- 
er serving in a secretarial capacity in 
the New York office for nearly 25 
years. 





Dr. R. R. Williams 


Joseph A. Lee 





Paul Chapman 


HONORARY MEMBERS—Honorary life memberships in the American In- 
stitute of Baking have been conferred on three of its members, all having 
served long and devotedly as officers or committee members. They are: Dr. 
Robert R. Williams, a member of AIB’s scientific advisory committee and the 
first to determine the chemical structure of thiamine (vitamin B,) and to 
synthesize it; Joseph A. Lee, treasurer of AIB for 12 years, through whose 
efforts money was raised to build the present headquarters, and Paul Chap- 
man, chairman of the board, Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill. For 3 
decade Mr. Chapman served as secretary of the institute. 
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Chiron the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





sesncomeescangee gt 


Serene tence} 


ECKHART MILLING co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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Try These Holiday Favorites for Repeat Sales 


And Concentrate on Top Quality 


INDIVIDUAL PLUM PUDDINGS 
Soak together for about 4 hr.: 
10 lb. seeded raisins 
10 lb. seediess raisins 
5 lb. currants 
10 lb. fresh apples (chopped) 
10 lb. mixed diced fruit 
4 |b. fine ground lemons 
3 lb. fine ground oranges 
1 lb. rum 
Then cream together: 
10 lb. brown sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
4 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
8 lb. eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
15 lb. cake and cooky crumbs 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
When thoroughly mixed, add the 
above fruit mixture. Deposit into pa- 
per-lined cupcake pans (fill to the 
top). Place a glazed cherry in the 
center and two or three whole pecans 
around the cherry. Bake on double 
pans at about 310 to 320° F. 
When baked and cool, brush the 
following glaze on top: 
Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Allow to cool somewhat and add: 
1 oz. rum 
Note: Suggest to your customers 
that when serving these the eating 
quality will be improved by pouring 
a rum sauce over them. 
PLUM PUDDING 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
\ oz. allspice 
1 oz. cinnamon 
%4 oz. ginger 
3 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. good molasses 
Soak together thoroughly and add: 
1lb.60z. dry bread 
3 Ib. water 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
3 lb. 2 0z. bread flour 
Then mix in: 
3 Ib. currants 
4 |b. bleached raisins 
4 lb. seedless raisins 
11b. chopped citron 
1 lb. chopped lemon peel 
1 lb. chopped orange peel 
Deposit into Boston Brown Bread 
tins and place covers on them. Place 
the tins in a Boston Brown Bread 
steamer, having some water in the 
bottom, and place a cover on the 
steamer. Bake at about 350° F. 
When baked, allow the plum pud- 
ding to cool for about 10 min. before 
removing from the pans. 


SUPER FRUIT CAKES . 
Mix together for 2 min.: 


1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 oz. bread flour 


Add and mix in for 4 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 


1 lb. 4.0z. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. honey 
1lb.90z. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in for 2 min.: 
1 lb. 9 0z. whole eggs 
Add flavor to suit and continue 
mixing from 5 to 8 min. 
Then add and mix in until well 
distributed: 
13 lb. whole pecans (large) 
13 lb. pitted dates 
6 Ib.glaced cherries 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325-335° F. 


Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
After the cakes are baked and 
cooled they should be washed with 
the above glaze. If desired, the tops 
may be decorated with cherries. 
pecans or whole dates. 
Note: Do not use the “small” 
pecans for this cake, as they do not 
show up as well. 


FRUIT-NUT CONFECTION 
Mix together: 
6 Ib. glace diced pineapple 
10 Ib. large pecans 
6 lb. glace whole cherries 
Add and mix in: 
10 Ib. sweetened condensed milk 
Deposit 1 Ib. 14 oz. in paper-lined 
8 in. layer cake pans. 
Bake at about 330° F. for 35 min. 
After baking and when cooled, glaze 
the cakes with a corn syrup glaze. 


PREMIUM FRUIT CAKES 
(Layer Type) 
Mix together on second speed for 
2 min.: 
1 Ib. 4 0z. bread flour 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
Add and mix for 4 min.: 
21b. brown sugar 
1 1b. 40z. bread flour 
1 Ib. honey 
1 Ib. 8 oz. whole eggs 
¥% oz. vanilla flavor 
¥% oz. rum flavor 
\% oz. brandy flavor 
Then add and mix for 5 min.: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. whole eggs 


Mix together and mix in carefully: 
15 lb. glaced whole cherries 
15 lb. glaced pineapple pieces 
15 lb. whole pecans (small) 
Deposit 1 lb. 8 oz. into 7 in. lined 
pans. 
Bake at 375° F. for about 30 min. 
After baking and when cool, wash 
with the following glaze: 
Glaze 
Heat together until a good brown 
color is obtained: 
8 oz. brown sugar 
4 oz. butter 
Then add and bring to a boil: 
1qt.corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Use while warm. 
his glaze may be reheated. 
Note: Soak the pecans in warm 
water for about 5 min. Drain them 
thoroughly before using. 


DARK FRUIT CAKES 
Cream together: 
4 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
4 oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
Then add: 
12 oz. milk 


Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 


5 lb. cake flour 


Then add and mix in the following 


prepared fruit mixture: 
4 lb. seedless raisins 
2 lb. 8 oz. currants 
1 lb. 8 oz. diced citron 
8 oz. diced orange peel 
8 oz. diced lemon peel 
1 lb. ground figs 
2 lb. chopped pitted dates 
2 lb. diced candied pineapple 
3 lb. glaced cherries (whole) 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
1 lb. 8 oz. brandy 
2 lb. blanched almonds 
1 lb. walnuts 


Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325-335° F. Use 
a small amount of steam in the oven 


during baking. 





Specialties for the Holidays 


The time is here again for bakers to start making fruit cakes, plum puddings 
and other holiday baked foods. It should be kept in mind that quality is of the 
utmost importance. The public is willing to pay the price for baked foods that are 
outstanding. They enjoy eating them and are proud to serve them to their guests. 

Not every one likes the same type of fruit cake. Therefore, it is essential to make 
various types. Some people prefer a medium rich cake while others have a preference 
fer a cake that is loaded with fruits and nuts. 

Have you ever made the “Super Fruit Cake?" Here is a cake that is really 
outstonding. At first glance the baker may get the impression that the cost of this 
cake is far too high. However, if he will take the time to figure out his own cost, 
he will be pleasantly surprised. It is a fact that those bakers who properly merchandised 
this cake found that each succeeding year their sales increased. Customers who have 
tried them have come back repeatedly. They have also sold their friends on them. This 
has been true, even though these bakers were obtaining a considerably higher price 
compared with other fruit cakes sold in their territory. 

The baker must use all of his skill in finishing these various products. They will 
then have sales appeal. This, plus good merchandising, will not only enhance his 
reputation but also increase his profits. 

Past experience shows that the price will be forgotten but the quality remembered. 





Note: All dried fruits should be 
washed and slightly soaked before 
being mixed with the other fruits. 

When the blended fruit mixture is 
used at once, the nuts may be mixed 
in with it. For improving the flavor 
it is recommended that the fruit be 
prepared about 24 hr. in advance. 
When this is done, the nuts should 
be left out and added later with 
the fruit to the batter. When the 
nuts are placed with the fruit, they 
are very apt to become discolored and 
also soft and rubbery. 


GOLDEN FRUIT CAKES 
Cream together: 
6 lb. sugar 
6 lb. butter 
Add gradually: 
6 lb. eggs 
Sift and mix in thoroughly: 
6 lb. cake flour 
Mix in: 
4 lb. blanched almonds 
4 lb. pecans 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
10 Ib. glace cherries 
4 lb. bleached raisins (washed 
and drained) 
2 Ib. diced citron 
4 lb. candied pineapple pieces 
10 lb. pitted dates 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 325° F. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FRUIT 
CAKE 
Prepare the following and allow to 
set overnight in a closed container: 
9 oz. pecans 
1 Ib. 10 oz. walnuts 
2 lb. 7 0z. red cherries 
1 Ib. 10 oz. green cherries 
3 lb. 4 oz. pineapple 
13 oz. orange peel 
13 oz. lemon peel 
4 lb. 14 oz. white raisins 
1% oz. mace 
¥% oz. vanilla 
Cream for 5 min.: 
2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 11 oz. shortening 
1 1b. 2 0z. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
Add slowly over a 5 min. period 
and cream 10 more minutes at sec- 
ond speed: 
2 Ib. 4 oz. eggs 
Add ard mix for 10 min. at low 
speed: 
4 oz. milk 
Mix for 3 min. on second speed: 
1lb. Z oz. bread flour 


HOLIDAY STOLLEN 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar or dextrose 
12 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 Ib. butter 
1% oz. salt 
4 oz. malt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
8 oz. yolks 
Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. yeast 
4 lb. milk 
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Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 Ib. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 1b. 8 0z. pastry flour 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
1 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
1 lb. chopped glaced cherries 
8 0z. chopped almonds 
8 0z. chopped pecans 
1 Ib. 8 oz. currants 
12 oz. candied pineapple (diced) 
8 oz. diced citron 
4 oz. diced lemon peel 
4 oz. diced orange peel 
Dough temperature 79-80° F. Give 
the dough slightly more than a % 
rise and then fold over. Rest for 10 
min. and scale into 10 or 12 oz. units. 
Round up and allow to rest for about 
10 min. Then make the units into 
regular stollen shape. Place on pans 
and allow to proof. Bake at about 
380° F. After baking wash with a 
glucose glaze. When cool, ice with 
a thin water icing and sprinkle a 
few cut glazed cherries on top. 
Note: If desired, the following top- 
ping may be used to make an at- 
tractive appearance. 


Topping 
Mix together: 
1b. diced citron 
1lb. diced orange peel 
1 lb. diced lemon peel 
2 1b. chopped glaced cherries 
Rub this together with about 2 
Ib. granulated sugar. 


Glucose Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1lqt.corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
This glaze may be used either while 
hot or cold. 


PUMPKIN PIES 

Remove the contents from a No. 10 
can of pumpkin and place in a bowl. 

Mix together and stir in: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. flour 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
%4 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
¥, pt. light molasses 

Then stir in: 

1lb. 4 0z.whole eggs 

Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 

1 gal. milk 

Allow the filling to stand for about 
a half hour before placing it in the 
unbaked shells. Stir it now and then 
in order to thoroughly dissolve the 
sugar. 

Note: Some slight variation may 
have to be made in the amount of 
milk due to the consistency of the 
various brands of pumpkin not being 
uniform. 


CRANBERRY PIE FILLING 
Bring to a good boil: 

10 Ib. cranberries 

12 lb. granulated sugar 

6 lb.water 

\% oz. cinnamon 

1 oz. salt 
Then add and cook until clear: 
12 oz. cornstarch 

4 lb. water 


Allow to cool before using. 


PEPPERNUTS 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. honey or invert syrup 
3 1b. 8 0z. corn syrup 
1b. shortening 
Add: 
80z. whole eggs 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
% oz. ground anise seed 
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1% oz. cinnamon 

\% oz. cloves 

%4 oz. soda 

14 oz. baking powder 
¥g oz. ammonia 

% oz. allspice 

4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
3 lb. 40z. cake flour 

Divide the dough into pieces and 
roll into bars. Cut into small pieces 
about the size of a walnut. Round 
up and place on lightly greased pans. 
Bake in a cool oven, about 325° F. 

After baking, place the peppernuts 
in a hand mixing bowl. 

Then boil to 240° F.: 

3 1b. granulated sugar 
12 oz. water. 

As soon as the desired temperature 
has been reached, pour the syrup 
over the peppernuts and stir with a 
wooden paddle until the syrup grains. 
Then roll the peppernuts in powdered 
sugar. 


BAVARIAN LEBKUCHEN 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
3 lb. honey 
4o0z.whole eggs 
4 oz. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. chopped citron 
4 oz. chopped walnuts 
4 oz. chopped cherries 
14 oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
¥% oz. ginger 
¥ oz. ground anise 
¥ oz. ground coreander 
1 oz. salt 
Mix together thoroughly and add: 
12 oz. water 
1% oz. soda 
% oz. ammonia 
Mix the above together on slow 
speed for about 2 min. 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
2 1b. bread flour 
2 1b. 6 oz. cake flour 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
2 hr. Roll out to about % in. thick- 
ness and cut into bars 2 by 3% in. 
Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 350° F. 
When cool, ice the lebkuchen with 
the following icing. 
Mix together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
40z.milk solids (non-fat) 
6 oz. corn syrup 
6 oz. honey 
4 oz. egg whites 
3% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
7o0z. hot water (150-160° F.) 
8 oz. fine chopped glazed cherries 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of hot water 
in the formula. 


RUM MINCE CAKE 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Sift together: 
4lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. brown sugar 
% oz. soda 
2 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. salt 
2% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
2 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Mix for about 3 min. 
Then add and mix for about 2 min.: 
3 Ib. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix for about 5 min.: 
10 lb. ground mincemeat 
1 Ib. molasses 
Rum extract to suit 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and then bake at about 350° F. 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. . . technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and conduc- 
tor of The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
(see page 50), is head of the School 
of Baking, Dunwoody Industrial In- 


Minneapolis. 





After baking and when cool, dip 
the cakes into the following rum 
syrup. 

Bring to a boil: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. corn syrup 
1 Ib. 10 oz. water 
% oz. cream of tartar 

Then add: 

2 lb. 4.0z. rum liquor 

Place the dipped cakes on screens 
and allow to drain. 


GOLDEN HARVEST CAKE 
(Pumpkin) 
Cream together for 5 min.: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 12 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

Mix together and add and mix for 
5 min.: 

6 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

2% oz. salt 

1% oz. soda 

3% oz. baking powder 

%4 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
¥% oz. ginger 
¥ oz. allspice 
2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 

Mix together and add in two por- 

tions: 
3 1b. 4 0z. whole eggs 
5 lb. pumpkin (canned) 

Mix for 5 min. 

Note: Scrape the bowl and cream- 
ing arm down several times during 
the mixing process. 

Deposit into layer or sheet cake 
pans and bake at about 370° F. 

After baking and when cool, ice 
the cake with the following. 


Golden Harvest Icing 
Whip until light the following in- 
gredients: 
10 Ib. powdered sugar 
2 Ib. 12 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
\% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
1% oz. allspice 
10 oz. molasses 
1% oz. salt 
3 lb. 8 oz. canned pumpkin 


CRANBERRY CAKES 

Cream together: 

4 |b. 2 oz. granulated sugar 

2 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 

%4 oz. soda 

¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 

2 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
Then add: 

2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk alternately 

with: 

4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Mix until smooth and then add: 

2 1b. 8 0z. cranberry jam 

1 1b. chopped pecans or walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 

and bake at about 350° F. 
After the cakes are baked and 
cool, ice with the following icing. 


Cranberry Icing 
Beat together: 
6 oz. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
\% oz. salt 
10 oz. egg whites 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. water 
Then add gradually: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Then add: 
8 oz. water 
Stir in: 
4lb. cranberry jam 
Note: The amount of jam may be 
increased or decreased as desired. 


Cranberry Jam 

Bring to a boil: 

1I]b. water 
Add: 

2 qt. cranberries 
Cook until the berries have burst 

outer skins. 

Then add: 

1 1b. 4 0z. granulated sugar 


Boil a few minutes longer. Cool 
before using. 


CHRISTMAS CANDY CAKE 
Cream together for 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 Ib. 12 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Mix together, 
5 min.: 
5 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
11b. 40z. crushed peppermint 
candy 
3 oz. salt 
5 oz. baking powder 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix together and add in two 
portions: 
3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
Peppermint flavor if desired. 
Mix for about 5 min. 
Scale into layers or sheet pans 
and bake at about 370° F. 


Note: Be sure to dissolve the pep- 
permint candy thoroughly. Scrape 
down the bowl and creaming arm 
several times during the mixing 
process. 


After baking and when cool, ice 
the cakes with the following icing. 


add and mix for 


Holiday Candy Icing 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 4 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
1 oz. salt 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. water 
Then add and whip until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 


Sprinkle crushed holiday candy on 
the cakes as soon as they are iced. 
Colored decorettes may be used in- 
stead of holiday candy, if desired. 
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Puff Paste 

I read with interest your recent 
article concerning puff paste prod- 
ucts. It was most instructive, and I 
wish to put your recipes to work. 
You mentioned “puff paste shorten- 
ing,” what is this product?—A. K., 
Conn. 


¥ oY 


The product about which you in- 
quire is what we call puff paste 
oleomargarine. It may be obtained 
from a number of leading concerns. 


Raised Doughnuts 


What is the answer for a small 
baker who wishes to make uniform 
yeast-raised doughnuts, particularly 
of uniform thickness, but does not 
have the machinery available to the 
larger firms?—P. W. L., New York. 


¥ ¥ 


Some bakers, in order to obtain 
the correct doughnut thickness, will 
use two square sticks. These sticks 
should be made square, using the 
desired thickness of the doughnut. 
That way they can be placed in vari- 
ous positions. 

As far as I know, there is no 
equipment made for making raised 
doughnuts that is small enough for 
your operation. 


Sweet Dough 
I would like a good, rich sweet 
dough, one that can be made up in 
the evening and baked in the morn- 
ing.—C. D., Indiana. 


¥ Y¥ 


Regarding your request for a good, 
rich sweet dough—here is a formula 
which produces excellent results. 

SWEET DOUGH FORMULA 

Mix together: 

8 lb. sugar 
8 lb. emulsifying shortening 


8 oz. salt 
1 lb. 8 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
6 lb. eggs 
Flavor to suit 
Add: 
16 lb. water (variable) 
Then add: 
24 lb. bread flour 
16 lb. pastry flour 
Then add and mix in: 
4 lb. yeast dissolved in 
4 lb. water 
Mix until smooth. 
Dough temperature 82° F. 
Take the dough in 2 hr. 


Potato Flour 
Is there a good formula for potato 
flour yeast-raised doughnuts?—J. G., 
Georgia. 


Y y 
Y v 


Try this formula for yeast-raised 
doughnuts with potato flour. I’ve nev- 
er found a better one. 


POTATO FLOUR YEAST- 
RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(Using Stock) 
Formula for stock: 
Cream together: 
10 lb. shortening 
8 lb. potato flour 
Add: 
7 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
Mix in: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 
6 lb. water 
Formula for two qt. dough: 
2 oz. salt 
1 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
14 oz. mace 
2 lb. 12 oz. above stock 
5 oz. yeast 
2 qt. water 
6 lb. bread flour (variable) 
1 lb. cake flour or pastry flour 
Lemon flavor to suit. 





Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The American Bak- 
er, published monthly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1959, State of 
Minnesota, County of Uennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared. W. E. Lingren, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The American Baker and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 
(section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations), printed on the reverse of this 
form to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, George E. 
Swarbreck, Minneapolis, Minn.; Manag- 
ing Editor, Kenneth W. Wakershauser, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Business Manager, 
W. E. Lingren, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. 
That the owner is The Miller Publishing 
Co., principal stockholders of which are: 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Paul 
L. Dittemore, Glenbrook, Conn.; Henry 
S. French, Chicago, IIL; Arthur W. 
Goodrich, Minneapolis; Thomas A. Grif- 
fin, Minneapolis; Milton B. Kihlstrum, 
Minneapolis; Wilfred E. Lingren, Minne- 
apolis; Wayne C. Martin, Greenwich, 





Conn.; Carroll K. Michener, Minneapolis; 
Vere T. O'Dea, St. Paul; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; J. G. Pattridge, Minneapo- 
lis; Eleanor S. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Dorothy Beatty Pratt, Minneapolis; Don 
E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Rebekah S. 
West, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. H. E. Yantis, 
Minneapolis. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1% or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or cther securities than 
as so stated by him. Donald G. Neth, 
Secretary. Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 29th day of September, 
1959. J. G. Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires March 17, 1964.) (Seal.) 








Set a soft dough at 84° F. Let raise 
for 1 hr., punch and rest for 15 min. 
Take to bench. Cut out the doughnuts 


and proof. Fry at 360-365° F. Then 
glaze the doughnuts in a thin icing 
or cover with granulated sugar. 


Wedding Cake 
Do you have a formula for a wed- 
ding cake, and the icing, that uses 
whole eggs?—S. B., New York. 


Try this formula for the wedding 
cake and the accompanying one for 
the icing. 

WEDDING CAKE 
Mix together on medium speed for 
approximately 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening (cmulsify- 
ing type) 
6 lb. sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 oz. salt 
5 oz. baking powder 


3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 
Flavor to suit 

Add gradually and mix for 3 min. 
on slow speed: 

3 lb. 8 oz. water 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
sides of the bow] and also the mixing 
arm several times during the mixing 
period. 

Butter Cream Icing 
216 lb. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 Ib. 12 oz. water 
10 lb. powdered sugar 

Place the shortening, salt and milk 
powder in machine bowl. Add the 
water slowly to the shortening while 
it is being whipped. After the water 
is well incorporated, add the pow- 
dered sugar, which has been sifted. 
Continue to whip until the icing is 
light. Then it is ready for use. 





New Personnel, Reassignments Announced 


In Miller Publishing Company Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS — George W. 
Potts has been named advertising 
sales manager of The American 
Baker, The Northwestern Miller 
and Milling Production in a series 
of moves expanding and realign- 
ing the sales force of the eight 
business publications of The Miller 
Publishing Co., Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren, executive vice president and 
advertising director, announced 
recently. 


Mr. Potts formerly represented the 
firm’s milling publications in New 
York. In transferring to his new posi- 
tion in the Minneapolis home office, 
Mr. Potts brings nearly 20 years of 
experience in the flour milling and 
baking industries. His career with 
The Miller Publishing Co. began in 
1940 as an editorial assistant in the 
firm’s New York office. He was later 
assigned to advertising sales. 

From 1946 to 1953, Mr. Potts was 
secretary of the New York Assccia- 
tion of Flour Distributors and has a 
long record of service and interest 
in the activities of the milling and 
baking industries. He is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri school 
of journalism. 


New York 

Other assignments in the firm’s 
expanded sales program include the 
appointment of Archy S. Booker, Jr., 
as an advertising sales representative 
in the firm’s New York office. Mr. 
Booker will represent Farm Store 
Merchandising and Croplife. Mr. 
Booker was director of advertising 
for Hoard’s Dairyman and repre- 
sented Hoard’s in the East and 
Southeast for the past 23 years. 


Paul L. Dittemore, manager of the 
New York office, will be in charge 


of advertising sales for all Miller 
publications in the East. He will 
work primarily with The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Milling Production, The 


American Baker, Feedstuffs and 
Feedlot. 
James W. Miller also represents 


Feedstuffs and Feedlot in New York. 
Chicago 

In the Central States area, adver- 
tising sales for The Northwestern 
Miller, Milling Production and The 
American Baker have been trans- 
ferred to Don E. Rogers, manager 
of the Chicago office. Mr. Rogers 


will supervise advertising sales for 
all Miller publications and will con- 
(Turn to PERSONNEL, page 52) 


George W. Potts 
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HOME SERVICE 


(Continued from page 1) 





dessert or a treat at breakfast time,” 
he said. 
More Training 

Stressing the need of more training 
and knowledge, he said, “We are 
missing the boat today because of 
lack of service. Our production people 
many times go to every extreme in 
order to produce good products; then 
they are put into the hands of the 
new recruit who has never sold any- 
thing before and can only identify 
the cinnamon roll and the doughnut. 
We have the man sign the payroll 
cards, introduce him to his supervisor 
and bid him farewell. Then we have 
the audacity to feel and take it for 
granted that ‘there goes our $600 
man.’ If the man doesn’t produce we 
scratch our heads and ask what hap- 
pened ?” 

Other speakers scheduled for the 
session were Earle K. Shawe, special- 
ist in labor law, Baltimore; Jack R. 
Dickinson, Modern Bakery, Kings- 
port, Tenn., and Dr. William Wachs, 
management consultant, New York. 

Mr. Browning was named 1960 
chairman of the home service branch 
of ABA at a business meeting closing 
the session. He replaces George E. 
Hall, Capital Bakers, Inc., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


Multiple Unit 


The multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion featured five addresses and a 
panel session. Speakers scheduled for 
the day’s program were: Walter A. 
Sutherland, Dorothy Muriel’s Food 
Shops, Cambridge, Mass., covering 
“Sales Training Procedures and Meth- 
ods”; Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bak- 
ers, Inc., Kansas City, speaking on 
“The Sweet Sell of Success’; Lavern 
H. Fortin, Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, dis- 
cussing, “The Place of the Multiple- 
Unit-Retail Baker in the Changing 
Market of Today’’; George R. Le- 
Sauvage, Jr., Frank G. Shattuck Co., 
Schrafft’s, New York, showing the 
“Use of IBM in a Multiple-Unit-Retail 
Operation,” and John C. MacdAlpine, 
Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & Sori, Philadel- 
phia, presenting ‘Comparative Cost 
Analysis.” 

Edward T. Gilchrist, Hough Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cleveland, was elected 
chairman of the ABA multiple-unit- 
retail branch for 1960. Herbert J. 
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Jodean P. Cash 
To ABA Vice Presidency 


Simon, Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Los Angeles, was elected co- 
chairman and Edward Hanscom, 
Hanscom Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, 
was elected treasurer. 


Wholesale Pie 


The ABA wholesale pie branch ses- 
sion featured several interesting and 
informative addresses and a _ panel 
discussion of labor problems affecting 
profits of pie bakers. 

Speakers scheduled on the program 
were Walter Bonavia, E. T. Oakes 
Corp., Islip, N.Y., “Mixing Benefits in 
the Production of Frozen Pies”; Ed- 
ward A. Zakraishek, St. Paul Em- 
ployers Assn., St. Paul, “Rising Costs 
of Medical Care’; Robert J. Larson, 
St. Paul Employers Assn., “The Hid- 
den Payroll”; Harry L. Hanson, St. 
Paul Employers Assn., “Wage De- 
mands, Why?” and Ernest H. Struck- 
man, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., “Pie, the Great American Des- 
sert.” 

Ernest H. Struckman, vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., was elected chairman of 
the ABA wholesale pie branch for 
1960. Christo Cocaine, Table Talk 
Pastry, Inc., Worcester, Mass., was 
elected co-chairman. 
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Nestaway Sets Up 
Subsidiary Company 


For Serving Canada 


CLEVELAND — Nestaway, Inc., 
Cleveland, has formed a Canadian 
corporation to handle its operations in 
that country. 

The Canadian company is called 
Nestaway, Ltd. Officers are L. E. 
Glezen, president, and T. R. Mutto, 
vice president and general manager. 
Offices are located at the Toronto 
airport. 

According to Mr. Mutto, Nestaway 
organized its new Canadian company 
to serve the rapidly expanding food 
industry in Canada, particularly the 
heavy demand by Canadian bakeries 
for Nestaway’s patented system of 
handling baked foods from wrapper 
to consumer. 

Nestaway, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Rubbermaid, Inc., was 
formed in 1958. Prior to that, it had 
been a division of Mid-West Metallic 
Products, Inc., also a Rubbermaid 
subsidiary. Mailing address of Nest- 
away, Ltd., is P.O. Box 289, Malton, 
Ont. 


Officers Elected 


CHICAGO — Governors - at-large, 
American Institute of Baking major- 
ity directors, and members of the 
ABA executive committee and finance 
and nominating committees were 
elected at the executive committee 
and board of governors meetings at 
the ABA convention. The following 
were named: 

Governors-at-Large 

c. J. Burny, president, Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago; J. W. Carence, chairman of board, 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; John Cooper, president, Gordon 
Baking Co., Detroit; Sanford V. Epps, pres- 


ident, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Ine., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Lavern H. Fortin, president, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., Los Angeles; George G. Grant, vice 


president, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; R. Arnold Jackson, president, Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president, Langendorff United Bak- 

Inc., San Francisco; E. P. Mead, 
ident, Mead’s Bakery, Ine., Amarillo, 
s; C. J. Patterson, chairman of the 
board, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City; 
bruno Petersen, chairman of the board, 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine; 
Daniel J. Uhrig, president, American Bak- 
eries Co., Chicago. 





ABA Executive Committee 

Louis E. Caster, president, Rockford Col- 
onial Baking Co., Rockford, Ill; R. New- 
ton Laughlin, president, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Rye, N.Y.; Jodean P. Cash, presi- 
dent, Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.; 
Edwin G. White, president, White Baking 
Co., Indianapolis; Arthur Vos, Jr., presi- 
dent, Macklem Baking Co., Denver; Thomas 
L. Awrey, president, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit; William M. Clemens, president, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa; 
George K. Batt, vice president, Dugan Bros., 
Inc., Newark, N.J.; C. J. Burny, president, 
Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; Lloyd LD. Feuch- 
tenberger, Jr., president, Betsy Ross Bak- 
eries, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va.; Jake Golman, 
president, Oak Cliff Baking Co., Dallas; 
Russell J. Hug, president, General Baking 
Co., New York; Graham McGuire, president, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Albert S. Schmidt, president, Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; Daniel J. Uhrig, 
president, American Bakeries Co., Chicago. 














Finance Committee 
E. G. White, president, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, chairman; Harold L. Budde, 
president, Purity Baking Co. of Illinois, 
Decatur; Charles J. Regan, director of pub- 
lic relations, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago. 


American Institute of Baking Majority 


Directors 
Louis E. Caster, president, Rockford Col- 
onial Baking Co., Rockford, Ill.; F. W 


Birkenhauer, chairman of the board, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., 
Vos, Jr., president, Macklem Baking Co., 


Newark, N.J.; Arthur 
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Denver; Richard A. West, president, West 
Baking Co., Indianapolis. 
1960 ABA Nominating Committee 
Russell J. Hug, president, General Bak 
ing Co., New York, chairman; Graham M«¢ 
Guire, president, Lakeland Bakeries Inc., 
St. Cloud, Minn.; W. Hoyt Baird, president 
Mrs. Baird's Bakeries, Ine., Ft Worth 
John R Dwyer, president, Firch Baking 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Thomas L. Awrey, president 


Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Additive 
Conditions Set 


WASHINGTON — George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner of Food & Drugs, 
after evaluating data submitted in 
a petition filed by Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, has concluded that 
“a food additive that is a mixture of 
certain lactic acid monoesters and 
mono- and diglycerides is safe for use 
as an emulsifier in or with shortening 
when used in the amount and under 
the conditions” set forth. 

Those conditions are: 

(a) “The food additive meets the 
following specifications: Total lactic 
acid eontent 4.7% to 13%; mono- 
stearin content 5% to 25%; saponi- 
fication number 190 to 250, and acid 
number 2 to 14. 

(b) “It is used or intended for use 
in or with shortening under condi- 
tions whereby the lactic acid mon- 
esters of mono- and diglycerides pres- 
ent do not exceed 8% (calculated 
from the esterified lactic acid con- 
tent, using the factor 4.57) of the 
combined weight of the shortening 
and the food additive. 

(c) “The label of any market pack- 
age of the additive shall bear, in 
addition to other information required 
by the act, the name of the additive 
and adequate directions for the use 
of the additive. 

(d) “The label of any shortening 
and/or finished food product contain- 
ing the additive shall bear, in addition 
to other information required by the 
act, the name of the additive.” 

The order will become effective on 
the date of its publication in the Fed- 
eral Register, the commissioner said. 
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DOUGHNUT PROMOTION—A unique “flannelgraph” sign kit and a booklet 
containing shop-tested merchandising ideas highlight Pillsbury’s “Fall Donut 
Days” promotional program. A series of posters and streamers in colorful, 
eye-catching autumn motif fill out the selection of sales boosters. The versa- 
tile flannelgraph is a 24x18-in. blue flannelboard with assorted white letters 
and numbers. This device permits the retail baker to advertise his own specials 
with ease, economy and the utmost impact in his store window or atop a 
snowzase. Such key words as “feature,” “today,” “special,” “fresh” and “hot” 
are included for maximum effectiveness of the letters. The 25 doughnut mer- 
chandising schemes in the kit were selected from the top entries in Pillsbury’s 
Donuts to Dollars contest, conducted last year. The ideas were chosen on the 
basis of their originality, simplicity and total sales potential. 














ARBA PLANS 
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for this segment of the association. 
It was decided that a hospitality room 
be set aside during the Milwaukee 
convention for use by the young 
people in attendance and also that 
there will be a panel of the future 
leaders of ARBA at the opening ses- 
sion at the convention similar to the 
one that was conducted so success- 
fully in Washington this year. 

Joe Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop, 
Milwaukee, Hugo Bomberg, Bom- 
berg’s Better Bakeries, West Allis, 
Wis., and Fred H. Laufenburg re- 
ported on progress in connection with 
the 1960 ARBA convention and ex- 
hibition. While the program details 
for the meeting have not been fully 
developed, the ideas for the various 
sessions and social activities were dis- 
cussed and met with the approval of 
the directors. 

Bert Bradshaw, of the ARBA 
staff, brought the directors up to 
date on the program for the retail 
session during the American Bakers 
Assn. convention which will be con- 
ducted by ARBA in cooperation with 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago. 


Display Material 

Barney Schmitzer, ARBA’s display 
director, solicited ideas from the 
group for the supplemental display 
material to be furnished for the 1960 
National Retail Bakers Week. 

A report on the recent meeting of 
the ARBA multiple unit committee 
was made by Mr. Baker. More infor- 
mation regarding this report and 
plans for greater service to multiple 
unit bakers will be released later. 

Jack Neldam, Neldam’s Danish 
Bakery, Oakland, Cal., reported for 
the research and merchandising com- 
mittee which had developed a num- 
ber of ideas for the benefit of ARBA 
members. These included sales win- 
ning features and products and ideas 
helpful in both the production and 
sales end of a retail baker’s business. 

Other committee reports were pre- 
sented as well as a discussion of fu- 
ture conventions beyond 1960. The 
board unanimously extended to past 
president Walter A. Jesse of Kansas 
City best wishes for a speedy and 
complete recovery. 


International 
To Close Plant at 
Ponca City, Okla. 


PONCA CITY, OKLA. — Interna- 
tional Milling Co. has announced 
plans to close permanently its 2,500 
ewt. flour mill in this city, unless 
the property is sold by Nov. 13. Ap- 
proximately 35 office, mill and ele- 
vator employees would be affected 
by the closing. 

In explaining its decision to leave 
Ponca City, the company pointed out 
that it has too much flour milling 
capacity in that part of the country. 
International operates a 3,600 cwt. 
flour mill at Blackwell, Okla., 18 
miles away. 

International has some _ prospects 
interested in the property and if the 
sale is arranged, it is believed the 
buyers would continue to operate the 
facilities. 

If the mill is not sold, International 
will probably continue to use the 
grain elevator portion for storage, 
it was stated. Capacity is one half 
million bushels. 
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Ted Lauder 


Ted Lauder Succeeds 
W. A. Lohman, Jr., 
As Head of ATBI 


CHICAGO—Ted Lauder, Ekco En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry at the 39th annual 
meeting of the group held Oct. 20 
during the American Bakers Assn. 
convention here. 

Mr. Lauder succeeds William A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, who has served two terms 
as the national allied leader. 

Other ATBI officers elected were: 
J. Miles Decker, James M. Decker 
Co., Baltimore, first vice president; 
Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Chicago, second vice president, 
and Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Three directors were also elected, 
including Mr. Lohman, who serves on 
the board for an additional term as 
immediate past president. Alsoelected 
directors were: Everett J. Ranney, 
American Food Laboratories, Inc., 
Brooklyn, and Robert Ragenovich, 
the Pillsbury Co., San Mateo, Cal. 

The traditional ATBI breakfast 
meeting drew a crowd of over 500 
persons to hear Bill Veeck, colorful 
president of Chicago’s White Sox, and 
an added treat from Fred Cobb, 
Green Bay, Wis., who has been noted 
for his appearances at past affairs. 


W. A. Lohman, Jr. 
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tinue to work directly with Feed- 
stuffs and Feedlot. 

Robert S. Harrison will join the 
Chicago staff as an advertising re- 
presentative for Feedstuffs and Feed- 
lot. Mr. Harrison formerly was ad- 
vertising sales manager of Hatchery 
and Feed published by Watt Publish- 
ing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill. In addition, 
he was responsible for advertising 
sales for all Watt Publications in 
the Illinois and Iowa area. Prior to 
joining Watt in 1952, Mr. Harrison 
represented Successful Farming in 
New York. He also had earlier ex- 
perience with Westinghouse Electric 
Co. and Armour & Co. in the field 
of advertising and public relations. 

Mr. Harrison served .as president 
of the Chicago Junior Association of 
Commerce and as a vice president of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 

Amos Standish is the Chicago ad- 
vertising sales representative for 
Farm Store Merchandising and Crop- 
life. 





Kansas City 

Martin E. Newell, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, will continue in 
charge of advertising sales for all 
Miller publications including Profes- 
sional Nursing Home, newest publi- 
cation of The Miller Publishing Co., 
in the South and Southwest. He will 
be assisted by Thomas E. Letch. 

Frank Wenter & Co., 2186 Mande- 
ville Canyon Road, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed publisher’s represent- 
ative for Feedstuffs, Féedlot, Crop- 
life, Farm Store Merchandising and 
Professional Nursing Home in the 
Pacific Coast states. 

Mr. Wenter has a 24-year back- 
ground in the field of business publi- 
cations. He is a former vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising for the 
Clissold Publishing Co. He has had 
additional publishing experience with 
Triangle Publications and with the 
American Medical Assn. 

Minneapolis 
Paul A. Anderson is the national 
advertising sales manager for Farm 
Store Merchandising and the region- 
al representative for Feedstuffs and 
Croplife. 
Professional Nursing Home 

Publisher’s representatives in New 
York and Chicago have been ap- 
pointed for Professional Nursing 
Home, a monthly magazine for ad- 
ministrators of nursing homes and 
homes for the aging. 

Austin LeStrange Co., Inc., will re- 
present the magazine in the East. 
Advertising sales representatives for 
Professional Nursing Home will be 
Austin LeStrange, Austin LeStrange, 
Jr., Paul Thornton and Harold Can- 
non. 

H. G. LeStrange Co., Inc., 185 No. 
Wabash Ave. in Chicago, will repre- 
sent Professional Nursing Home in 
the Midwest. H. G. LeStrange and 
John Lennon are the representatives 
who will handle advertising sales for 
PNH. 

Upper Midwest advertising sales 
for PNH will be handled by Jack 
Mertes, advertising sales manager, 
from the firm’s home office in Min- 
neapolis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 

LOS ANGELES—Baker Boy Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, announces 
the appointment of James Voss, Inc., 
as its new bakery representative 
throughout the state of Wisconsin 
and the Northern Michigan penin- 
sula. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—BROKERS CALLING ON THE 
mix manufacturers, large wholesale and 


chain bakeries to sell an excellent, non- 
competitive ingredient that will bring re- 
peat orders. High commission. Many ter- 
ritories now available. Address Ad No. 
5364, The American Baker, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 





FLOUR SALES 
MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Well established fiour milling company 
has position with good future open in 
Central States. Man about 35 years 
old wanted to supervise sales of flour 
to bakers and jobbers in Illinois, in- 
cluding Chicago, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. One who has sold flour, shorten- 
ing or other bakers’ needs probably 
best qualified. All replies held in 
strictest confidence. Address Ad No. 
5322, The American Baker, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The American Baker 








Joseph F. Zawistowski 


NEW MANAGER—Joseph F. Zawis- 
towski was named sales promotion 
manager for the Pillsbury Co. bak- 
ery mix division. Mr. Zawistowski 
joined Pillsbury in 1949 after being 
graduated from the University of 
Georgia. He has spent his 10 years 
with Pillsbury in bakery products 
sales in the Southeast. Mr. Zawis- 
towski’s promotion to this headquar- 
ters assignment is in line with the 
company’s program to broaden the 
promotional department’s service to 
the baking industry, the company 
said. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





The more you know about bread, the better you will 
like KELLY’S FAMOUS flour. For this is not an 
ordinary flour ... it has a quality standing and reputa- 
tion all its own. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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The American Baker reaches the two groups vital to 
your product's acceptance—the production superin- 
tendent who selects it, and the plant manager who 
approves it. Cover "both sides of the street" 
economically through advertising in The American 


Baker. 
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The prospective employer was in- 
terviewing an applicant for a steno- 
graphic job. 

“and you thoroughly understand 
the importance of good punctuation ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh yes,” said the young lady, “at 
my last place I always got there on 


time!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Abraham Lincoln once attended a 
charity bazaar and tendered a $20 
bill in payment of a bunch of violets. 
Getting no change he lowered his 
hand and touched the girl’s wrist. 
“And what may this be,” he asked. 
“Why that’s my wrist,” said the girl 
blushing. “Thanks for telling me,” 
said the President dryly. ‘With things 
as high here as they are I thought it 
might be your ankle.” 


¢¢¢ 


The first morning after the honey- 
moon, the husband got up early, went 
down to the kitchen and brought his 
wife her breakfast in bed. Naturally, 
she was delighted. Then her husband 
spoke: “Have you noticed just what 
I have done?” 

“Of course, dear; every single de- 
tail.” 

“Good. That’s how I want my 
breakfast served every morning after 


this.” 
¢¢¢ 


“Your honor, I was not intoxi- 
cated.” 

“But this officer says you were try- 
ing to climb a lamppost.” 

“I was, your honor. A couple of big 
crocodiles were following me, so who 
wouldn’t under the circumstances?” 


+ ¢.@ 


Remember . . . telephone poles hit 
cars only in self defense. 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











baker down. 


FOUNDED BY 


There is something comfortable about bak- 
ing POLAR BEAR flour. The faithful 
top quality of POLAR BEAR is like an 
old friend who is most appreciated in time 
of need. POLAR BEAR never lets the 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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a Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 





a> Mill employee setting single control of 
Dyox machine for maturing flour. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 
W&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-115.64 













































































DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 Cwrs. * 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 





I-H flours are never merely acceptable .. . they 


[: "] L" | iL A are outstanding. Quality runs in the I-H family, so if 4 





you are a baker who is aiming at a higher place 
| om | in your market, I-H flours are the ones for you. 


Ae he >> 
SMERT- HINCKE( Mdding Company, 


RAWNSAS. CITY. MISSOUR! 
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